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Librarians and architects confronted with increasing 
costs of land, building construction, operation, and 
maintenance are invited to write for a free copy of our 
new bulletin describing Snead System Compact 


Storage. 


SNEAD & Company 


Division of Angus Snead Macdonald Corporation 
Orange Virginia Phone Orange 2501 


SNEAD PRODUCTS 


Steel Bookstacks, Single and 
Maltitier 

Snead System Compact Stor- 
age 

Deck Floors, Concrete, Steel, 
Marble, ete. 

Stack Stairs and Elevator 
Enclosures 

Automatic Book Conveyors 

Carrels, Study Units and 
Office Enclosures 

Movable Partitions 

Louverall Ceiling Lighting 
& Acoustical Treatment 

Stack Accessories 

Wood Library Furniture and 
Equipment, newly designed 
for improved functional 
value and charm. 
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Reference Room of the newly completed library, 
Woman's College, University of North Caro- 
lina, Greensboro, N. C. The beauty of the 
Natural Birch furniture seen here is one reason 
for its selection. Another, equally important, is 
reflected in this statement by Librarian Charles 


M. Adams: “We are transferring to our new 
building most of our old furniture — some of it 
purchased over 25 years ago from Library 
Bureau, and still in good usable condition. This 
experience convinced us of the economy of 
purchasing furniture of high quality.” 


“Buying for less is no sawing 


When the“Bargain’” costs more through the years 


This beautiful library, and the librar- 
ian’s statement above, provide one more 
of the many examples where LB furni- 
ture has outlasted a library building. 
When you buy LB quality furniture, 
you know your library's future is secure. 
For 74 years Library Bureau has been 
serving America’s libraries with products 
built to rigid standards of beauty and 
long life. With LB equipment your 
replacement cost becomes virtually nil 


— and when you expand, LB can supply 
you with furniture that fits perfectly 
with what you already have. 

For complete details on LB quality 
furniture, write to Library Bureau, 
Room 1621, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 
10. Ask for catalog LB 403. And when 
next you need anything for your library, 
call your local Remington Rand office, 
let LB show you the facts for compari- 
son—then you decide. 


Library Bureau — Originator of Specialized Library Equipment 
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~ PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS —— 


THE HEBREW IMPACT 
ON WESTERN CIVILIZATION 


Edited by Dagobert D. Runes 


This epochal symposium is a sociological and historical contribution of utmost importance. 
Each of the 17 authors is an authority in his field. Subjects covered include the Jew’s effect 
on: religion, the arts and sciences, law, philosophy, the democratic idea, Frankly discussed are 
the Jew as statesman, as soldier, in public life, in social work; in drama, theatre, film and the 
dance; music, painting and sculpture. Henry Pratt Fairchild, New York University, says: 
“4n eve opener to the majority of even well-informed people.” 900 pages $10.00 


GEOGRAPHY in the 20th CENTURY 
Edited by Griffith Taylor 


This volume of over 600 pages is the work of twenty authors, each of whom is a specialist 
in the section with which he deals. Its aim is to study the growth, fields, techniques, aims and 
trends of geography. Characteristics of its evolution since 1900 are stressed. 


Contents: 
Part I—EVOLUTION OF GEOGRAPHY AND ITS PHILOSOPHICAL BASIs. 
Part II—THE ENVIRONMENT AS A FACTOR 

Part III—SPECIAL FIELDS OF GEOGRAPHY 


56 charts, maps and illustrations with the glossary of geographical terms—$8.75 


DICTIONARY of FOREIGN WORDS 
and PHRASES 


Foreign terms form a large part of our contemporary English vocabulary, and every literate 
person must at least recognize them if he wishes to be attuned to the subtler overtones of ex- 
pression. It is the special function of this dicionary to provide English equivalents or definitions 
of the most frequent foreign terms that are constantly pouring into the all-embracing stream 


of English. $6.00 


JOHN KNOX’S HISTORY OF THE 
REFORMATION IN SCOTLAND 


Edited by Dr. William Croft Dickinson 


by Maxim Newmark, Ph.D. 


“One of the greatest contemporary accounts of the Protestant revolution , . . the more so 
since its author was a leading participant in the events he describes. This edition, greatly 
enriched by the scholarly introduction and explanatory notes of Dr. William Croft Dickinson, 
the distinguished Professor of Scottish History at Edinburgh University, and with the six- 
teenth century spelling modernized, should make for greater readability and intelligibility. 
Deserves the widest circulation among students . . .”—Prof. Norman Victor Hope, Princeton 
Theological Seminary. 


2 Volumes—$15.00 the set 
Used as Text in Leading Universities 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY. 
Publishers 
15 East 40th Street New York 16, N.Y. 
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Is your newspaper collection 
crowding you out? 


If expanding newspaper files are eating up what’s left of your 
stack space, there’s no need to put up with the problem any longer. 
By switching to Microfilm, you can save 96% of the space 
required by old-fashioned news filing methods. 

In less than a half cubic foot, you can even store a whole year’s 
file of The New York Times... the newspaper that 
publishes more news, more maps and charts, more full texts of 
important speeches and documents than any other. 

And the service is fast! A new reel of The New York Times 
on Microfilm is completed every ten days and 

mailed to you within three days of the period it covers. 

At the low price of $140 a year (outside 

the U.S. $144) your subscription pays for itself 

quickly. For you're saving all that storage 

space plus the cost of repairing and 

replacing worn-out bound volumes. 

Microfilm lasts and lasts. 

Before that space problem gets even 

tougher, let us help you modernize 

your library by sending you 

The New York Times in this 

convenient, space-saving edition. 


229 West 43rd Street, New York 18, New York 


as 
4 The New York Times ON MICROFILM | 
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Dr. Friley is president, and Mr. Orr, di- 
rector of the library, lowa State College. 


EN YEARS AGO the Iowa State College 

Library began storing the overflow from 
its central book stack in a storage building 
constructed for this purpose. In view of the 
widespread interest being shown in indi- 
vidual as well as in cooperative book stor- 
age facilities of various types, this account of 
how one library has sought to solve its stor- 
age problem may be of interest to other 
libraries in need of supplementary stack 
space. 

It should be understood that the library 
storage building at Iowa State is for storage 
purposes only. It was constructed for, and 
has been used solely by, the lowa State Col- 
lege Library to meet an emergency situation. 
No claims are made that a similar solution 
to the book storage problems of any other 
institution could necessarily be as satisfac- 
torily solved in a like manner. Moreover, 
no claim is made that the solution is the best 
possible one for lowa State for all phases of 
its storage problem; it is not. Most, but 
not all, of the publications in storage belong 
in the central book stack to which place they 
should be returned as soon as a new wing to 
the library building is erected. 

When the library building was com- 
pleted in 1925, there was a sharp division of 
opinion on the campus as to how long the 
book stack, with a working capacity of only 
180,000 volumes, would be adequate. Pro- 
fessional librarians contended that the ex- 
pected rate of growth of the book collections 


By CHARLES E. FRILEY and ROBERT W. ORR 


A Decade of Book Storage 
at Iowa State College 


would be such that the book stack would 
suffice for not more than five years. Others, 
however, held that the obvious emptiness of 
the book stack (there were only 90,000 vol- 
umes to place in the stack then) could only 
mean that there would be ample shelf room 
for years to come. As it turned out, the 
librarians were the more accurate in their 
opinion; the library was obliged to begin 
storing books in outside locations in 1930! 

The next 10 years constituted a period of 
trying expediency during which time the 
overflow from the central book stack was 
shelved first in one campus building and 
then another. The situation finally became 
so critical that the administration made 
funds available with which to build an in- 
expensive supplementary storage building as 
a means of consolidating the stored materials 
in a single fireproof structure assigned to 
the library for this purpose. 

The storage building, located one-tenth 
of a mile from the library, was completed in 
time for occupancy in September 1940. Its 
outside dimensions are 96’ x 56’. The two 
levels of the book stack are of conventional 
steel stack design and have a total working 
capacity of about 190,000 volumes. The 
stack levels have end aisles in the center 
only. The carrels, six in number, fit into 
the stack sections in place of shelves. 

The building, previously described,’ is of 
industrial design, Series A, Type 1, of the 
Truscon Steel Company, with columns and 
trusses, panel sidewalls, roof deck, doors and 

Orr, Robert W., and Thompson, Lawrence S. “The 


Library Storage Building.” Library Journal, 67:150-3, 
Feb 15, 1942. 
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sash of the out-projected ventilator type, all 
made of steel. The materials were delivered 
in prefabricated form ready to be bolted 
into place. 

Heat is furnished by eight unit blower- 
type steam heaters thermostatically con- 
trolled. In summer air is circulated in the 
building by means of two electric exhaust- 
type fans located near the peak at each end 
of the building. Artificial illumination is 
obtained from unshaded aisle lights. The 
walls, but not the roof, are lined with in- 
sulating board. 

The cost of the building, including the 
steel book stack, was $27,418.07. It was 
estimated that the cost per cubic foot was 
approximately 25.5¢ and that the cost per 
volume, on the basis of full capacity, was 
about 13.2¢. It is estimated that the cost 
of erecting a similar building today would 
be in the neighborhood of $60,000. 

Spatially and functionally the building 
has served very well indeed. The fact that 
its working capacity has nearly been reached 
is no reflection on the building or on its 
planning. Under normal circumstances, a 
new wing to the library would have been 
available by now. The building has met 
the objectives for which it was constructed, 
namely, to furnish a single fireproof struc- 
ture under the control of the library in 
which all materials in outside storage could 
be housed. 

The major defects of the building, the 
only ones which will be mentioned here, are 
related to the present lack of means of con- 
trolling the temperature, humidity and pu- 
rity of the air. In the first place, the steel 
roof deck is inadequately insulated ; the tem- 
peratures range from “extremes of as high 
as 120 degrees in the summer to subfreez- 
ing levels in the winter. The lack of ade- 
quate insulation renders the heaters costly 
to operate. As a result they are used only 
during periods when shelvers or other per- 
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sons are working in the building. The mois- 
ture in the air ranges from 9o-plus relative 
humidity to less than 10. Because there is 
insufficient insulation around the windows 
and doors to render them dust tight when 
closed, the material in storage is subjected 
to the injurious effects of a heavy infiltra- 
tion of abrasive cinder dust and other for- 
eign particles from a nearby roadway, which 
greatly hasten the rate of deterioration of 
paper and bindings alike. 

The heating and humidity problems of 
the storage building are capable of satisfac- 
tory improvement. A more favorable range 
of temperatures can be obtained by insulat- 
ing the steel roof deck. By insulating the 
doors and windows and by closing a cin- 
dered roadway near the building, the situa- 
tion, with respect to the infiltration of im- 
purities in the air, would show marked 
improvement. 

At first the selection of material to be 
shelved in the building was an easy matter. 
The initial volumes to go were those al- 
ready stored in outside locations. They 
included a partial serial set; the reserve 
stock of bulletins, monographs and journals 
used in the centralized college exchange 
program which is administered by the li- 
brary; and early runs of comparatively 
little-used general as well as scientific and 
technical journals. To this group were 
added additional files of journals from the 
central book stack. 

Later, the residue of the book collections 
which were still classified according to the 
Dewey decimal system were transferred en 
bloc. This group of material included books 
only, all journals having long since been 
reclassified according to the Library of Con- 
gress system. In order to store still more 
books without having to make separate 
charges for them, a scheme was developed 
whereby the work mark “XS” was put 
above the call numbers of older books and 
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of a few of those new titles which were ex- 
pected to be in demand only occasionally. 
The category of materials under the “XS” 
work mark has now grown to a collection of 
about 10,000 volumes, whereas those still 
under the Dewey decimal system number 
approximately gooo volumes. 

The selection of additional runs of jour- 
nals in recent years, however, has presented 
a much more difficult problem. It has 
seemed that no matter which volumes were 
sent to storage, objections, sometimes regis- 
tered in a vehement manner, were invariably 
forthcoming from faculty members. Fur- 
thermore, an increasing number of requests 
for volumes in storage began to complicate 
and impair service to readers at the loan 
desk. As time passed, however, the library 
and readers learned to live with, if not to 
like, this situation which instead of showing 
improvement became progressively worse as 
more and more materials were sent to stor- 
age. In fact, for several years the library 
has been storing actively-used scientific and 
technical journals, taking, in some instances, 
all volumes except those for the past three 
to five years. 

At present no publication is sent to stor- 
age until it has been screened by the heads 
of the Circulation and Reference Depart- 
ments and the director. Even after this 
extraordinary precaution has been taken, the 
choices are not always happy ones for the 
simple reason that too high a percentage of 
the book collections, now nearly 40 per 
cent, is shelved in the storage building. It 


is not unusual for the library to return a- 


set to the central book stack before it has 
been in storage a month in order to meet un- 
anticipated requests at the loan desk in a 
more satisfactory manner. In fact, the situa- 
tion has become so critical that when a new 
book is received by the library, either it 
must now be stored or a book in the stacks 


removed to make room for it there. 


JANUARY, 1951 


The situation at lowa State with respect 
to the storage of parts of the book collec- 
tions is not necessarily identical with that of 
other large college and university libraries. 
In the first place, the book collections do 
not include a significant amount of either 
cataloged or uncataloged materials of mar- 
ginal value, such as excessive numbers of 
duplicates, gift collections of dubious utility, 
back files of little-used un- 
needed files of state and foreign documents 
and the like. For the most part, the book 
collections comprise a relatively small, but 


newspapers, 


rigidly selected, group of materials in the 
basic and applied sciences with heavy em- 
phasis on complete sets of scientific and 
technical periodicals in the subject fields 
stressed by the Graduate College. 
‘Twenty-five years ago an unusually fore- 
sighted acquisitions policy adopted 
which wisely precluded the future purchase, 
or acceptance by gift or exchange, of ma- 
terials of any sort which did not fit directly 
into the active needs of the college pro- 
grams dealing with instruction of resident 
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students, research or extension education. 
The indiscriminate and large-scale acquisi- 
tions of materials by some libraries have 
been avoided at lowa State due to the ob- 
servance of its acquisitions policy. One rea- 
son for the success of this policy, of course, 
is the relatively limited number of subject 
fields emphasized by the Graduate College 
and the resulting remarkably clear-cut book 
needs of the library. 

The library, like many others, places 
heavy emphasis on efficient service to read- 
ers rendered as speedily as possible. Conse- 
quently, it is not surprising that there has 
been some dissatisfaction on the part of 
readers over the fact that it takes consid- 
erably longer to obtain books from storage 
than it does from the central book stack. 
Routine requests received during the fore- 
noon for books in storage are filled that af- 
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ternoon, while those made in the afternoon 
are not filled until the next morning. In 
emergencies, however, items can be obtained 
for readers within 10 or 15 minutes from 
the time the requests are submitted at the 
loan desk. These times of delivery are to 
be contrasted with the much faster time of 
approximately three minutes achieved on 
requests for material from the central book 
stack.” 

Readers have not been limited in any way 
in the number of requests they have made 
for materials in storage. During the aca- 
demic year 1949-50, an average of 24 books 
per day were returned from storage for 
readers and library staff members. 

In a book storage situation, an important 
consideration is the matter of possible cost 
to the reader in obtaining items from stor- 
age or the cost to the library, provided no 
direct charge is made to the reader. Inas- 
much as the library storage building is 
relatively near the library, it has not been 
necessary to make a charge to borrowers for 
obtaining material in storage. The only ex- 
pense to the library for this service has been 
the wages of a student messenger and the 
upkeep on a delivery-type bicycle. Com- 
pared with the rates in effect for parcel post 
and express shipments, the cost to the li- 
brary in obtaining materials from the li- 
brary storage building has been negligible. 

The question has often been asked 
whether it would be desirable, if it were 
possible, to return all of the material in 
storage to the central book stack. Members 
of the library staff feel that because of prac- 
tical considerations it would not be desirable 
to do this, and furthermore, that the stor- 
age building should continue to serve as a 
supplementary storage area for the library 
for two reasons: (1) enough reserve shelf 


reported in The Library At lowa State, Vol.3, No.7, 
Mar. 17, 1949. 


capacity in the central book stack probably 
will never be available to permit return of 
all stored materials and still provide a rea- 
sonable amount of room for the growth of 
the collections, and (2) some of the stored 
material, while needed on the campus, can 
just as well remain in the relatively low- 
cost housing provided by the storage build- 


ing. When viewed realistically, at least a 


part of any library’s active collections can be 


shelved in relatively low-cost book storage 
facilities without unduly impairing service. 
It is desirable, of course, that the storage 
facilities be located as near as possible to 
the central library. 

Both readers and members of the library 
staff have liked being able to go to the stor- 
age building when necessary without incur- 
ring transportation expense or having to 
spend any appreciable amount of time in 
reaching it. Although no direct loans of 
materials are made at the storage building, 
faculty members are encouraged to go there 
when they wish to consult a large number 
of volumes. Moreover, members of the ret- 
erence staff have found it to be a definite 
advantage on occasion to be able quickly and 
inexpensively to consult publications in stor- 
age. 

So far, this discussion has largely centered 
around the past and present problems and 
functions of the library storage building. 
What of the future? In just what way is 
the storage building expected to fit into the 
plans of the library since it is expected that 
some parts of the book collections will re- 
main in storage after an addition to the 
central book stack has been constructed ? 

The character of the publications held in 
storage and their suitability as storage ma- 
terial should be considered. The majority 
of the items in storage are valuable scien- 
tific and technical journals which are in ac- 
tive use. Certainly, they should not be kept 

(Continued on page 19) 
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Librarians—Part I 


Mr. Lundy is director of libraries, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. This is the first of 


two articles on this topic. 


HE university library is the laboratory 

for teaching and research in the hu- 
manities and the social studies;' it is an 
auxiliary laboratory in the sciences. ‘The un- 
dergraduate student may rely heavily upon 
one or two textbooks in a few of his courses, 
but in many courses the basic text is but the 
introduction to a wide range of reading, 
and in some courses the textbook has been 
dispensed with altogether. At the graduate 
level of study, the library is an indispensable 
source of information and service. The same 
is true of the faculty’s need in furthering 
good teaching and research. 

A_ well-stocked library is taken for 
granted in a university. The book and peri- 
odical collections must be well-developed 
and currently maintained to serve both the 
undergraduate college need in general edu- 
cation and the graduate and faculty need in 
research. What does this imply for the li- 
brary staff ? 

1In preparing this preliminary discussion of edu- 
cational theory underlying the assignment of academic 


rank to professional librarians, frequent reference was 
made to the following 

Wilson, L. R., and Tauber, M. F. “Personnel: Sal- 
aries and Staff Relations,” and “The Teaching Func- 
tion of the University Library.”” In their The Univer- 
sity Library: Its Organization, Administration, and 
Functions, chapters 8 and 12. Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press, 10945. 

Lyle, Guy R. “The Changing College Library,” 
“The Teaching Service of the College Library,” and 
“Personnel.” In his The Administration of the College 
Library, chapters 1, 7 and 9. New York, H. W. 
Wilson, 1945. 
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Faculty Rank of Professional 


By FRANK A. LUNDY 


The library program is basically con- 
cerned with teaching and learning, with 
adapting the library to instructional needs, 
and with improving student work and 
achievement. It is important, therefore, that 
the library staff have a thorough academic 
training, technical library training, and an 
understanding of the problems teachers and 
students encounter in pursuing their stud- 
ies. To be able to appraise the objectives of 
the college and university program, to study 
the library needs of courses and research 
projects, and to translate this knowledge 
into library procedures designed to further 
the ends of instruction, require qualifica- 
tions of personnel as exacting as those re- 
quired for teaching. 

The general principle underlying faculty- 
library cooperation is the simple one that the 
library can function effectively only as an 
integral part of the whole instructional or- 
ganization. ‘The faculty work under a dis- 
tinct handicap when the library staff is not 
aware of the teaching methods and objec- 
tives in the different departments and in the 
university as a whole. On the other hand, 
the library is limited in the services it can 
render to teaching without an alert faculty 
which appreciates and uses these services. 
For the best service, each is dependent upon 
the other for intelligent understanding and 
full cooperation. There is a growing in- 
clination on the part of college administra- 
tors and faculties to look upon the library 
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in connection with the entire curriculum as 
definitely instructional. This trend reflects 
not merely modifications of old forms of 
service, but includes variations in vitally 
important functions of the library as illus- 
trated by the divisional plan incorporated in 
some of the newer university library build- 
ings. 

It must be recognized that many students 
enter the university with very little ex- 
perience in the use of library materials. 
The catalogs, reference aids, and general 
resources of the university library are so 
extensive and complex as to make their use 
dificult for the uninitiated. Graduate 
study and research are largely dependent 
upon a knowledge of the literature and 
source materials in the field of specializa- 
tion. 

The essential elements in an effective 
program of library interpretation must in- 
clude the orientation of freshmen, and 
other new students, and their instruction, 
at an elementary level, in the use of the 
college library. Further instruction must 
be undertaken at advanced undergraduate 
and beginning graduate levels to encourage 
a full comprehension and use of the services 
and resources of the university's system of 
libraries. “To some extent this work should 
be formalized through classroom teaching. 
Supplementing a formal program, however, 
a great deal can and must be done infor- 
mally. The interpretation of the library 
goes on constantly atralmost every point of 
contact between students and librarians in 
the central library and the several branches. 
Open-shelf collections in reading rooms are 
developed partly in the hope of stimulating 
student interest in reading still further. 

The university library spends a substantial 
part of the university's funds for books and 
periodicals and service. It is housed in a 
relatively expensive university building, and 
branch libraries are maintained in other 
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buildings. All of this equipment and per- 
sonnel is intended to facilitate instruction 
and research. It will contribute effectively) 
if it is consciously utilized for this purpose. 

Administering the library at the level of 
good housekeeping implies effective and 
economical organization in the acquisition 
and processing of materials, and efficiency 
in maintaining good order in the book col- 
lection and accurate records thereof. Ad- 
ministering the library at the level of teach- 
ing and research, to enable the library to 
make its maximum contribution to the uni- 
versity in the attainment of its educational 
objectives, implies that the library must play 
a positive role in university education. Such 
administration is based upon two assump- 
tions: that learning is promoted by various 
methods, including the use of the library 
as well as the lecture, discussion, laboratory 
exercise, field trip, and so on; and that the 
library can be administered so as to make a 
significant contribution to the learning prec- 
ess. 

Such administration must emphasize com- 
petence and specialization in the library 
staff and facilities for close cooperation with 
the faculty. It calls for a program of li- 
brary interpretation that is not casual or 
incidental, but so carefully planned and well 
directed that students and faculty secure 
maximum assistance from the library. The 
position of the staff in library service is 
pivotal. The students and faculty are pe- 
culiarly sensitive to its abilities, good judg- 
ment, tact and initiative. 

At the housekeeping level the ordinary 
routines of ordering, processing and circulat- 
ing books are maintained. But close co- 
operation between the library and the 
faculty in developing the collections, and in 
the interpretation of the collections to the 
students and faculty at every level of in- 
struction and research, implies the employ- 
ment of a library staff with training and 
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experience commensurate with these respon- 


sibilities. 

No sharp line of cleavage can be drawn 
between the library's educational staff at the 
public desks and the professional staff in the 
library's auxiliary services of ordering, cata- 
loging and circulating materials. Buying 
books is an essential adjunct of the book 
selection process and the latter is a responsi- 
bility shared with the faculty, to some ex- 
tent, by the entire professional staff. The 
cataloging and classification of books is 
sometimes regarded as the most continuous 
scholarly activity in the library, and while 
the circulation of books is a more or less 
clerical operation, the loan desk is the focal 
point of contact between the patron and the 
library. At this desk he is assisted in identi- 
fying his wants in the card catalog nearby 
and in understanding the organization and 
contents of the several reading rooms, the 
central stacks, and the branch libraries. 
The entire professional staff must comprise 
a closely coordinated team if it is success- 
fully to implement the educational program 
of the university at a high level of com- 
petence. 

A continual effort must be made, with 
these responsibilities in mind, to recruit and 
retain a professional staff whose individual 
members have a broad basic academic train- 
ing, some graduate training in the subject 
areas in which they work, technical com- 
petence in librarianship, and an understand- 
ing of the objectives of higher education. A 
sincere interest in the educational process 
and those traits of character and personality 
that make a good teacher are no less requi- 
site than academic and professional training 
and experience. 

If the library is accepted as an integral 
part of the educational organization and its 
services at the level of teaching and research 
are regarded as indispensable, it should be 
clear that the library professional staff 
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must be closely integrated with the com- 
posite faculty of the several colleges and 
schoo!s that may comprise the university. 
One of the most effective measures toward 
achieving such integration is the assignment 
of academic rank to these staff members 
to a degree that is commensurate with their 
duties and responsibilities and with the edu- 
cation, experience, and other qualifications 
which they individually possess. 

Academic rank can be recommended as a 
means of identifying the library staff with 
the academic or teaching and research staff, 
rather than with the administrative or cleri- 
cal staff. In fact, on many campuses aca- 
demic rank has been assigned to librarians 
because it is the most convenient and ettec- 
tive means available for securing this close 
integration between teaching and library 
personnel. 

Academic rank carries with it certain 
rewards and privileges which in turn enable 
the director of libraries to recruit and re- 
tain staff members with better educational 
background and greater ability than would 
otherwise be available. Among these re- 
wards and privileges, for example, is a salary 
scale appropriate to the education, experi- 
ence, and responsibilities of the staff, with 
suitable prospect of salary advancement; 
likewise provision for tenure in the upper 
ranks, participation in a retirement plan on 
the same basis as the faculty, longer annual 
vacations, sickness and disability leaves, sab- 
batical’ leaves and special short leaves for 
study, travel or investigation, and encour- 
agement to attend and participate in the 
activities of professional associations. 

It may be well to clarify a common point 
of confusion in the application of rank as 
distinguished from the assignment of title. 
In a complex organization such as a uni- 
versity, each position might be subjected to 
a careful analysis of its duties and responsi- 
bilities and a title assigned to the incumbent 
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of each position more or less accurately 
descriptive of the work he is expected to 
perform. Presumably the title assigned to 
each librarian is descriptive of his work, 
just as the titles of deans and professors 
are broadly descriptive of their work. Cut- 
ting across these various groups, however, 
and irrespective of whether they are in- 
structors, extension workers, research staff, 
librarians or others, the concept of rank 
groups them on the basis of similarity or 
comparability in duties, responsibilities and 
requisite education, experience, and personal 
capacities. It may be appropriate to assign 
professorial title to librarians only in those 
instances in which the librarian is actually 
teaching or doing research in a manner suit- 
able to the common understanding of these 
terms on university campuses. But this 
should not preclude the assignment of ap- 
propriate academic rank to these same 
librarians in recognition of duties and re- 
sponsibilities and personal qualifications 
which are comparable to those of others in 
the academic community to whom such 
rank is commonly assigned. In other words, 
the title ‘of professor may properly and 
literally be restricted to one who teaches 
in the classroom, but the rank of pro- 
fessor may be applied to a librarian, an 
administrative officer, or some other indi- 
vidual whose preparation and attainments 
entitle him to this recognition. 

Ten years ago Miriam C. Maloy under- 
took to survey the status of college librari- 
ans.2 Her questionnaire was distributed to 
libraries in large colleges and universities, 
in small colleges, and in teachers colleges 
and normal schools. Her findings have 
been summarized and tabulated in Lyle’s 
The Administration of the College Library® 
and in Wilson and Tauber’s The Univer- 


? Maloy, Miriam C. “Faculty Status of College 
Librarians.” A.L.A. Bulletin, 33:232-233, y02, April 
1939. 

Op.cit., p.278-281. 
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sity Library.*| Among 35 large college 
and university libraries, Maloy found that 
28 chief librarians had faculty status, seven 
did not; 12 assistant librarians had status, 
10 did not; in 13 institutions department 
heads had status, in 10 they did not; in 
eight institutions professional assistants had 
status, in 11 they did not. 

MeMillen, former director of libraries 
at Louisiana State University, surveyed “the 
relation of members of the library staff to 
the faculty and the numerous other em- 
ployees of the university” and published a 
report of his study in 1940." His report 
was based upon letters from 37 university 
libraries with collections in excess of 200,000 
volumes each. 

MeMillen’s summary disclosed no wide- 
spread appreciation of the prominence of 
the educational function of university li- 
brarians in their daily work as a logical 
basis upon which an appeal for faculty rank 
might be based, nor of the principal reason 
for establishing academic rank for librarians, 
namely to secure the several benefits and 
privileges in the academic community to 
which their training and _ responsibilities 
would appear to entitle them. McMillen 
reported : 

Only eleven institutions have specific regu- 
lations on this matter and but four definitely 
have rules stating that members of the pro- 
fessional library staff are classed as members 
of the faculty. In seven universities the 
members of the library staff are considered as 
a special professional group and are, therefore, 
set apart from other administrative employees. 
Of the twenty-six institutions remaining, ten 
definitely rate library workers, except some 
departmental heads, as administrative em- 
ployees, while sixteen have no particular 
rank assigned to professional library mem- 
bers. ... 

Judging from the replies, the librarian or 


* Op.cit., v.280 

5 McMillen, James A. “Academic Status of Library 
Staff Members of Large Universities.” College and 
Research Libraries, 1:138-140, March 1940. 
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director of the library is almost invariably 
given academic rank, usually as professor and 
in one or two cases as dean. While the rank 
of associate librarian does not prevail in all 
institutions, these officials are counted as 
members of the faculty in twenty institutions 
while only eleven universities include heads 
ot library departments among the faculty. 


McEwen, then librarian of Carleton Col- 
lege, reviewed the problem of status for the 
Minnesota Library Association in 1941." 
He, like McMillen, failed fully to appreci- 
ate the educational work of the professional 
members of the library staff and the impor- 
tance of the educational function of the li- 
brary to all teaching and research carried on 
by the college. Nevertheless, he expressed 
sympathetic understanding of the librarians’ 
need to become a part of the academic com- 
munity for both professional and personal 
reasons and urged that librarians not only 
seek favorable administrative action and 
participate individually in teaching and 
research whenever possible, but that they 
also analyze the close relationship between 
their work and the whole program of teach- 
ing and research. 

In order to learn what general progress 
had been made in the application of academic 
rank to librarians since these studies by 
Maloy, McMillen and others had been 
reported, the following questions were ad- 
dressed, in September and October of 1946, 
to the librarians of 35 large colleges and 


universities : 


Do professional employees in the library 
have faculty rank at your University? If 
so, in what ranks? On what basis is rank 
assigned? Do you consider this application 
of faculty rank desirable? 


Replies were received from all 35." 


*McEwen, Robert W. “The Status of College Li 
brarians.” College and Research Libraries, 3:256-261, 
June 1942 

* The author can make available upon request a full 
bibliography of this correspondence. Specific refer- 
ences to these letters are omitted in the follow 


ing pages. 
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In December 1948, after academic rank 
had been secured for the library's profes- 
sional staff at the University of Nebraska, 
letters were again addressed to the 35 
correspondents in order to bring their in- 
formation up-to-date in form suitable for 
quotation. In the early weeks of 1949 all 
again responded. 

The situations in two of these institu- 
tions, the Louisiana State University and 
the University of Illinois, have recently 
been reported in detail in the professional 
literature. They afford interesting studies 
of the application of faculty rank to li- 


brarians. 


Personnel Plan for the Louisiana State 
University Library Staff* 

The Louisiana State University Library 
has developed a classification and pay plan 
to create conditions which will attract staff 
members of high quality to the library's 
service. One purpose underlying its classi- 
fication of personnel is to identify the li- 
brary staff with the teaching staff rather 
than with the administrative or clerical 
staffs. 

A library assistant or subprofessional is a 
college graduate with previous library ex- 
perience, special subject training or formal 
courses in librarianship, but no library de- 
gree. Junior librarians are graduates of 
library schools but beginners in the profes- 
sion. Senior librarians are the experienced 
group and constitute the majority of the 
staff. In this group, graduate training in 
subject fields is often desirable. Senior 
librarians are frequently given supervisory 
responsibilities; assistant librarians are de- 
partment heads. In this group master’s 
degrees in librarianship or in subject fields, 
and varied but related experience, are 
requisite. Above the department heads are 


* Harrington, Roseanne H., and Lyle, Guy R. “Re- 
cruiting and Developing a Library Staff.” College and 
Research Libraries, 8:427-435, October 10947. 
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the associate director and the chief of 
technical processes. 

Junior librarians are appointed with the 
rank of assistant, initially for one year and 
subject to annual renewal, but without 
tenure. Senior librarians are appointed 
with rank of instructor, initially for one 
year and subject to annual renewal for 
three years, but with tenure of indefinite 
duration thereafter. Assistant librarians 
are appointed with rank of assistant profes- 
sor, initially for a period not to exceed three 
years, but with tenure of indefinite duration 
thereafter. Associate directors, with rank 
of associate professor, may be appointed 
initially for a stipulated term, but there- 
after have tenure of indefinite duration. 

A junior librarian will reach the maxi- 
mum salary for his grade at approximately 
the same time that his experience will justify 
promotion to the next rank. It is assumed 
that a staff member at the junior level who 
does not merit promotion after reaching 
the maximum salary for his grade is prob- 
ably not worth retaining on the staff. 
Senior librarians enjoy a larger salary range 
than junior librarians. The need for this 
is obvious since opportunities for promotion 
in rank from this group are limited by the 
number of departments headed by assistant 
librarians. The library must offer induce- 
ments other than promotion in rank to re- 
tain the services of Senior librarians, one 
being the prospect of continued salary ad- 
vancement over a period of years. Simi- 
larly, the more liberal provisions of tenure 
available for librarians than for faculty 
with rank of instructor or assistant profes- 
sor, are justified on the ground that there 
is very limited opportunity for library ap- 
pointees below the rank of associate pro- 
fessor attaining a rank where provisions of 
teaching tenure apply. 

The university retirement plan provides 
for automatic retirement and a pension at 
the age of 70, the amount depending on the 
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length of service and the annual salary. The 
optional plan is membership in the Louisi- 
ana Teachers’ Retirement System, which is 
based on contributions by the staff member 
matched by university funds. Both librari- 
ans and teachers have their choice between 
the two systems. 

Library staff members who have worked 
a full year are entitled to 30 calendar days 
of annual leave. Librarians who have been 
on the staff less than a year are granted 
annual leave on a pro-rata basis. All staff 
members have, in addition, 16 university- 
wide holidays. 

The maximum sick leave is 30 days with 
full pay during any fiscal year and not 
more than 60 days during the first five-year 
period of employment. Those who have 
served over 15 years may be granted as 
much as six months’ sick leave with full pay 
during the fourth five-year period of em- 
ployment and during each succeeding five- 
year period. Any additional time required 
may be recommended as leave without pay. 
The staff code states that annual leave and 
sick leave benefits shall be the same for the 
library staff as for the teaching and re- 
search staffs. 

Continued study by members of the li- 
brary professional staff is stimulated and en- 
couraged by various means. A staff mem- 
ber may, with the approval of his depart- 
ment head, enrol for one class related to 
his work, with the time for class meetings 
being deducted from his regular schedule of 
39 hours per week. The tendency has been 
for staff members to take courses in foreign 
languages which benefit both the library and 
the individual librarian. The university 
regulations governing sabbatical leave for 
the teaching staff apply to all members of 
the library staff with the rank of assistant 
librarian or higher. Such staff members 
may, upon the completion of six consecutive 
years of service, be granted 12 months’ leave 
with one-half pay, or six months’ leave with 
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full pay, for study, research or other equally 
meritorious pursuit. Shorter leaves with 
pay may be granted to any member of the 
library staff for the purpose of advanced 
study. The maximum period for such 
shorter terms shall be two months, exclus- 
ive of the regular annual vacation leave. 
The term “advanced study” is interpreted to 
include individual research and travel for 
professional observation, as well as attend- 
ance at formal school sessions. Staff mem- 
bers are encouraged by being allowed time 
off and, when possible, by financial assist- 
ance, to attend meetings of the various pro- 
fessional associations. 

This Louisiana State University Library 
staff plan is based upon several assumptions 
or principles, among them the following: 
(1) If the library is to be an integral part 
of the educational program, the library staff 
should be identified with the teaching fac- 
ulty rather than with the administrative or 
clerical staff. (2) Every librarian should 
know his status in relation to others on the 
staff and his chances for advancement in 
salary and promotion in rank. (3) The 
professional growth and development of an 
individual staff member through formal 
study and through participation in profes- 
sional activities has a direct and perceptible 
effect on the staff member's ability to con- 
tribute to good library service. 

The university librarian adds that this 
personnel plan is by no means static. ‘There 
is every indication that the code will be sub- 
ject to further revision and modification to 
meet the new problems which result from 
changing conditions in the library and in 
the profession as a whole. 


Personnel Plan for the University of Illi- 
nois Library Staff” 
On the assumption that librarians in 
colleges and universities perform functions 
* Downs, Robert Bingham. “Academic Status for 


University Librarians—a New Approach.” College and 
Research Libraries, 7:6-9, 26, January 1046. 
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similar in kind to those carried on by the 
teaching staff, a general reorganization of 
the University of Illinois Library staff re- 
cently took place. 

As now defined in the university statutes, 
the academic staff which conducts the edu- 
cational program shall consist of the teach- 
ing, the research and the extension staffs, 
deans, directors of educational departments, 
high school visitors, librarians and such 
other members of the staff as are designated 
by the president. 

Careful investigation disclosed that about 
20 librarians had regular teaching responsi- 
bilities, including library school lectures, 
courses in the use of the library, instruc- 
tional tours of the library and participation 
in courses offered by other departments. A 
considerably larger number, perhaps 50, 
were actively engaged in research or directly 
assisting faculty and graduate research 
programs. In this group were reference li- 
brarians, departmental librarians, bibliogra- 
phers and catalogers. Less directly, but 
just as concretely, a sound case could be 
made out for the aid given teaching and re- 
search by other members of the library staff. 
Reference is made throughout, of course, 
to the professional staff and not to secre- 
taries, typists, bookkeepers and other assist- 
ants commonly employed in campus offices. 

Further analysis showed that 50 librar- 
ians had master’s or doctor’s degrees in li- 
brary or special subject fields. Forty-three 
had one year of professional training beyond 
college graduation and most of these were 
working toward master’s degrees. In 
short, over 50 per cent of the staff had 
from two to four years of professional 
training, comparing favorably in this respect 
to the instructional group. Frequently, and 
especially in the case of departmental and 
divisional librarians, combination training 
was required, including not only a library 
school degree but knowledge of such fields 
as chemistry, biological sciences, law, agri- 
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culture, engineering, education, art, medi- 
cine, modern and classical languages, 
history, social sciences and journalism. 

Academic titles were assigned only to 
those having actual teaching responsibilities, 
a total of 20 individuals, Provision was 
made to give rank, but not titles, to approxi- 
mately go staff members. These ranks are 
shown in contracts, directories, catalogs and 
any other sources in which the librarians’ 
names may be listed, thus clearly defining 
their status. All staff members were as- 
signed professional titles descriptive of their 
positions and grouped in four categories. 

(1) Library assistants, with the rank of 
assistant. This group includes full-time and 
part-time assistants in all departments of the 
library. (2) Librarians, with the rank of 
instructor and with the title of instructor 
when teaching. This group includes assist- 
ant heads of medium-size departments, 
heads of departmental divisions, revisers, 
catalogers, bibliographers, specialists in sub- 
ject and library science fields, librarians in 
charge of some college and departmental li- 
braries and assistant reference librarians. 
(3) Librarians with the rank of assistant 
professor and with the title of assistant pro- 
fessor when teaching. This group includes 
heads of departments, librarians of large de- 
partmental libraries, assistant heads of large 
departments, senior specialists in bibliog- 
raphy, cataloging, reference, administration 
and subject fields. (4) Librarians with the 
rank and title of professor or associate pro- 
fessor. This group includes the assistant 
university librarians for technical services, 
public service and personnel. 

For tenure rules, disability leaves, sab- 
batical leaves and retirement benefits, li- 
brarians receive identical treatment with 
the teaching staff. Salary scales also cor- 
respond to those of similar ranks in the in- 
structional group, with recognition of the 
fact that, in the case of persons on the teach- 
ing staff, service is required only during the 
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two semesters of the regular academic year, 
beginning in September and ending in June, 
while librarians are on twelve-month ap- 
pointments. 

For hours of work, vacations and holi- 
days, librarians are grouped with general 
administrative officers. ‘This means a work 
week of 39 hours, an annual vacation of 
one month and all holidays observed by the 
university. Incidentally, analogous provi- 
sions govern the university's nonteaching re- 
search staff in various departments. 

In summary, it is the conclusion of those 
who have given long study to library staft 
problems at the University of Illinois, first, 
that professional librarians, by the nature 
of their functions, definitely belong in the 
instructional and research group; second, by 
comparable standards of education and prep- 
aration, they qualify for inclusion with the 
teaching staff; and, third, there are numer- 
ous tangible and intangible advantages for 
librarians in holding an academic classifica- 
tion. With reference to the last point, the 
factor of staff morale is of primary signifi- 
cance. One can expect the best results from 
any organization only if its place is clearly 
understood and appreciated. ‘The improved 
status of librarians at the University of II- 
linois is certain to play a major part, as time 
goes on, in the development of a library staff 
with a high sense of professional pride and 
responsibility, conscious of the importance 
of its work and receiving proper compensa- 
tion and recognition for its contribution to 
the institution. 

‘These two personnel plans for the library 
staffs of Louisiana State University and the 
University of Illinois present a compara- 
tively thorough review of academic status 
for librarians in recent actual application. 
‘There does, however, appear to be a fallacy 
in theory and a corresponding weakness in 
practice reflected in these two case studies, 
in rigidly correlating academic rank with 
administrative responsibility in the hierarchy 
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of library organization. It is not common 
practice in departments of instruction and 
research to make promotion to the rank of 
associate or full professor contingent upon 
assignment to the departmental chairman- 
ship. In fact, the majority of full profes- 
sors in a university are assigned no regular 
administrative responsibilities beyond the 
usual amount of participation in the work 
of committees. It is generally considered 
desirable to free the professor of higher rank 
from as much of the chore of administration 
as possible. 

The same freedom from purely adminis- 
trative work may in some instances be 
highly desirable among members of the li- 
brary staff and, for precisely the same rea- 
son, to enable the staff member to devote his 
energies to the educational functions of the 
library at a high level of performance. It 
does seem to be unnecessarily restrictive to 
say to a professional librarian, in effect, that 
unless he succeeds in being appointed to one 


of the very few top administrative posts in 
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the library, and otherwise, despite his 
achievement of advanced degrees and any 
continuing contribution of high order he 
may make to the educational program, he 
will be restricted in promotional possibility 
to the rank, salary and privileges of an in- 


‘To look 


at it otherwise is to assume that the library 


structor or an assistant professor. 


is primarily an administrative organization 
rather than an educational institution and 
that real educational responsibility can de- 
velop only in the higher administrative 
posts. This is an absurd assumption and in 
some instances may be quite the opposite 
from actual fact. It is, of course, easier to 
administer promotions in a system where 
the pattern is laid out rigidly in terms of 
the administrative hierarchy, but so doing 
tends to avoid an important point at issue, 
the identification of the librarians with the 
teaching and research personnel. 

(Part II of this article will appear in a 
later issue of College and Research Li- 
braries—Editor) 


(Continued from page 10) 


in storage any longer than necessary. In the 
judgment of the library staff, these journals 
should be returned to the central book 
stack as soon as possible rather than be kept 
in storage on or off campus. 

The other materials, such as the single 
book titles, including those classified accord- 
ing to the Dewey decimal system and those 
with the work mark “XS” above the call 
number, can be held in storage indefinitely 
without appreciably impairing service at 
the loan desk. 
grow as the book collections increase in 


The latter category will 


number and as the appearance of new edi- 
tions and new works makes it possible to 


store books now in active use. The early 


periodicals, the reserve 


runs of general 
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stock of materials for the exchange program 
and a partial serial set, while needed on the 
campus, can just as well be shelved in the 
low-cost type of housing represented by the 
library storage building. 

If all of the book collections at Iowa 
State cannot be housed in the central book 
stack, and this inclusion seems to be unnec- 
essary from the standpoint of service, the 
next best location for them is in a supple- 
mentary storage building on the campus. 
Since this plan is also an economical solu- 
small likelihood that any 
plans will be made in the foreseeable future 
for the library to solve its book storage prob- 


tion, there is 


lem in any other way, whether on an emer- 
gency or on a long-range basis. 
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Miss Blodgett is head of the Catalog De- 


partment, Providence Public Library. 


XTENSION of cooperation in cataloging 
E among libraries has been one of the 
most frequently advocated solutions for the 
“crisis in cataloging.” In order to extend 
cooperative cataloging, several plans have 
been proposed. Among them are the de- 
velopment of a national union catalog sug- 
gested by Downs,® which would involve an 
elaborate system of regional union catalogs ; 
and the somewhat complicated scheme ad- 
vanced by Ellsworth,’ whereby holdings of 
1000 participating libraries would not only 
be recorded at the Library of Congress, but 
would also be circularized by means of 
book catalogs among the libraries them- 
selves. The possibility of extending the 
setvices of the Library of Congress in co- 
operative cataloging has also been noted.‘ 
The utilization of the existing Union Cata- 
log of the Library of Congress is involved 
in these proposals. The Library of Con- 
gress Cooperative Acquisitions Program had 
as one of its major features cooperative cata- 
loging, based on special assignments, by the 
participating libraries. 

Although these suggestions are on a na- 


* Based on a master’s essay, Columbia University, 
School of Library Service, to4% 

? Downs, R. B., ed. Unidn Catalogs in the United 
States. Chicago, American Library Association, to42 
283-315 

*Elisworth, R E “Centralized Cataloging for 
Scholarly Libraries." Library Quarterly, 15§:237-43, 
July toss See also his “Report.” Library of Con 
gress Information Bulletin, Nov. 16-22, 1948, Appen 
lix 

* Haykin, D. J. “Way to the Future: Cooperative and 
Centralized Cataloging.” Codllege and Research Li 
branes, 3:156-62, 175, March toga. 
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Among Six Research Libraries 
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tional scale, it has been observed that there 
is also room for smaller, local schemes of 
cooperation, as for example the Connecti- 
cut Valley Project involving six college li- 
braries of similar size and scope described by 
Rider.” As MacPherson" said in concluding 
her remarks on cooperative cataloging in 
1936: “Duplication is still going on in many 
parts of the country, and even within dif- 
ferent institutions of the same city.” 

Now a test of MacPherson’s statement 
has been made for certain specific libraries 
within the New York metropolitan area. 
Within New York City, or no more than 
100 miles from it, are five university li- 
braries with facilities for graduate study: 
Columbia, New York, Fordham, Yale and 
Princeton. With these the New York 
Public Library ranks as a center for study 
by research workers. No attempt has been 
made as yet toward cooperation in catalog- 
ing among these libraries. 

In his discussion of the Connecticut 
Valley Project Rider’ noted: 


Cooperative cataloging is, of course, not 
primarily a problem of cataloging rules or 
printing techniques, but rather one of organi- 
zation and administration. Any first attempt 
at it must be tentative and exploratory. 


As a first step in the direction of co- 
operation this study is offered. Its purpose 
is to determine if and in what ways co- 


* Rider, Fremont. “Real Cooperative Cataloging.” 
Library Quarterly, it3:90-112, April 19043 
* MacPherson, H » Some Practical Problems in 


Cataloging. Chicago, American Library Association, 
1996. p.t24 
Op.cit., 
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operative cataloging might be possible 
among six research libraries. 

Recently the Library of Congress has 
been unable to supply printed cards for 
more than 50 per cent of the titles cataloged 
by the Columbia University Libraries. In 
response to a letter addressed to the Yale, 
Princeton, Fordham and New York Uni- 
versity libraries and to the New York Pub- 
lic Library Reference Department, it was 
learned that cataloging statistics for 1946- 
47 from these libraries show a substantial 
percentage of titles for which no Library of 
Congress printed cards were available. It 
is assumed that duplication in cataloging of 
titles for which Library of Congress printed 
cards are not available is occurring among 
research libraries because of lack of co- 
operative procedures. 

Fordham University estimated that 
printed cards were unobtainable for 25 per 
cent of titles cataloged. New York Uni- 
versity reported that it was able to obtain 
cards for 65 per cent of its cataloging out- 
put; or, in other words, New York Uni- 
versity was doing original cataloging for 35 
per cent of its titles. At Yale University 
Library cataloging statistics show that in 
1945-46 approximately 47 per cent of its 
books were cataloged without L.C. cards, 
and in 1946-47 about 40 per cent were so 
cataloged. At Yale statistics for serial cata- 
loging would show a much higher per- 
centage cataloged without printed cards. 
At Princeton the average for the two years, 
1946-47, was 55.7 per cent of books given 
original cataloging. For the same period at 
the New York Public Library Reference 
Department 48.7 per cent of its titles, ex- 
clusive of serials and serial documents, were 
cataloged without L.C. cards. 

To determine how much duplication in 
original cataloging was occurring among 
the six libraries—Columbia, New York 
University, New York Public Library, 
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Fordham, Yale and Princeton—a selected 
group of 500 main entries which received 
original cataloging at Columbia was checked 
in the catalog of each of the other five. 
These entries were chosen from material 
processed by the main Cataloging Depart- 
ment at Columbia in the spring and sum- 
mer of 1946. Actual process slips were 
used for checking. 

The sampling was made at random, but 
works in subject fields not thought to be 
common to all the libraries were excluded. 
Thus titles from the Schools of Law and 
Medicine at Columbia, and those titles spe- 
cifically in the subjects of engineering and 
library science were eliminated. Entries 
for items in special collections were not in- 
cluded. Further, only entries in the Roman 
alphabet were included, which probably 
eliminated a number of titles in the Russian 
language. Proportions of various subject 
classes and languages were kept, as nearly 
as possible, representative of the kind and 
amount of work passing through the Co- 
lumbia Cataloging Department. 

In order to provide a basis for compar- 
ing the entries in the catalogs of the libraries, 
they were carefully examined point by 
point and were designated as included or 
lacking by checking the initials of the li- 
brary. Such variations as difference in date 
of imprint, usually accepted at Columbia 
when present on L.C, cards, were allowed. 
In some cases duplication had to be assumed, 
as in comparison of the Columbia entries 
with those at Princeton, where preliminary 
pagination is not always given. In spite of 
careful checking in the L.C. Depository 
Catalog, a few L.C. printed cards did ap- 
pear for titles checked in the other cata- 
logs. The percentage of these was very 
low, probably not working out to more 
than about 1 per cent of the titles checked. 
They were not counted as duplicates. 

Although the basic list was made up of 
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a random selection of 500 titles, they fell 
into four types: books, monographs, theses 
and publications of governments and other 
were excluded 


corporate bodies. Serials 


from consideration because they form so 
large and heterogeneous a class of material, 
and because libraries tend to differ in their 
treatment of them. 

Books: Of the four categories in the list 
the largest was that of books, represented 
by 400 of the 500 titles. Books were taken 
to include all works which did not fall 
naturally into any of the other classes. The 
majority of works cataloged at Columbia 
are in this class. 

Monocrarpus: The differentiation 
among books, theses and publications of 
corporate bodies is fairly obvious, but that 
between books and monographs was arbi- 
trarily defined for this study. For the pur- 
pose of this study any nonliterary work of 
less than 


which did not come naturally within the 


100 pages on a single subject, 


scope of theses or publications of corporate 
bodies, monograph. 
Monographs were the second type of ma- 
terial in size. Of the total 500 titles there 


was considered a 


were 73 of them. 

Testes: Since kinds of material not com- 
mon to all libraries under investigation were 
to be kept at a minimum, fewer theses were 
selected than might have been. It was 
assumed that the New York Public Library 
would have fewer of these than the uni- 
versity libraries would. Only 20 titles on 
the list were theses, although Columbia 
catalogs a far greater number of them than 
is here represented. 

GOVERNMENT AND Corporate PUuBLI- 
cATIONS: The elimination of serials from 
the study automatically eliminated many 
government documents and publications of 
corporate bodies. There were only seven of 


the titles in this class, or a little over 1 per 
cent of the total. 
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SUBJECTS: 
used at Columbia was chosen for the sub- 


The Dewey classification as 
ject division of the list. Literature ranked 
first among subjects, with a total of 162 en- 
It was followed by history with 97; 
social sciences, 93; fine arts, 49; science, 


tries. 


32; philosophy, 30; religion, 17; technol- 
ogy, 12; general class, five; comparative 
philology, three. 

LANGUAGES: English led all the other 
languages on the list, with 258 titles. Ger- 
man was second, with 67. Spanish and 
Portuguese considered together had 63, and 
French 49. There were 21 entries in the 
three Scandinavian languages, and ten, nine, 
three and three in Dutch, Italian, Russian 
and Latin,: respectively. A scattering of 
other languages appeared on the list. These 
figures approximate the proportions of lan- 
guages in the Columbia Cataloging Depart- 
ment’s output. An exception should be 
made of Russian, which at Columbia ac- 
counts for a larger proportion of titles than 
is here indicated. The cause of this discrep- 
ancy, as stated above, is that this study 
eliminated titles in the Russian alphabet. 

Dares: In order to determine the extent 
of the currency of the material being cata- 
logued by the various libraries, three time 
periods of unequal length were set up. 

1800-1899, 1900-1939 and 
These periods were chosen be- 


‘These were: 
1940-1946. 
cause the majority of books cataloged at 
Columbia were published in the twentieth 
century, and of all titles considered, the 
greatest number had appeared since 1940. 
That this time scheme was essentially suit- 
able is borne out by the fact that 294 of 
the entries fell within the 1940-1946 pe- 
riod. One hundred and thirty-six were 
published between 1900 and 1939. Only 
70 appeared before 1900. 

These titles, with the exceptions noted, 
were taken as typical of Columbia’s original 


cataloging production during 1946. Since 
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they were typical of a large library’s cata- 
loging, it was held that this might properly 
be used as the instrument to test the as- 
sumption that there is duplication in cata- 
loging among a group of libraries in a 
certain locality. 

The data collected in the investigations 
at the New York Public Library and at the 
libraries of Yale, Princeton, Fordham and 
New York University were studied accord- 
ing to the method set up for the analysis 
of the basic list, and the results obtained 
at each library were compared with that 
list. 

Most duplication with the list from Co- 
lumbia occurred in the catalog of the New 
York Public Library. This library con- 
tained 94 of the entries, or slightly less than 
20 per cent. At Yale 86 of the entries were 
found, representing 17.2 per cent of the 
Columbia list. Approximately 13 per cent, 
65 of the 500 titles, were found in the 
Princeton University Library. New York 
University had only 13 of the titles checked, 
and Fordham had 12, or fewer than 3 per 
cent in each case. 

Distribution of the duplicate entries by 
type of material, subject, language and time 
period followed closely the distribution of 
the entries on the basic list in the check of 
all five libraries. It was generally found 
that most duplications occurred in the fields 
of history, literature and the social sciences ; 
that books were the form of material most 
frequently occurring; that English was the 
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language of most titles; and that most were 
published in the period 1940-1946. Of the 
20 theses on the basic list 13 were found 
at Yale and 10 at Princeton. 

The percentage of duplication revealed 
by the study does not suggest’a general pro- 
gram of cooperative cataloging among the 
six libraries. The possible exception to 
this conclusion is cooperation between Co- 
lumbia and the New York Public Library. 
A further study of the libraries shown here 
to have the most in common (Columbia, 
New York Public Library, Yale and Prince- 
ton) might indicate some possibility of co- 
operation along lines more restricted by 
subject, language, type of material or date 
of publication than was the list which was 
the basis of the study. For example, there 
might be cooperation on the basis of spe- 
cialization in acquisitions programs. ‘This 
idea has been given impetus by the projects 
developed during the war, such as the li- 
brary of Congress Cooperative Acquisitions 
Program. 

How many of the items included in the 
list of 500 titles are held by the Library of 
Congress and not cataloged was an un- 
known quantity. It is apparent, however, 
that so long as the Library of Congress can- 
not produce its cards quickly, American li- 
braries will need to prepare some of their 
own cataloging. While this situation ob- 
tains, the possibilities of cooperative cata- 
loging among groups of libraries should be 
explored. 


An Archives Fellowship will be offered by the Margaret I. King Library, University of 
Kentucky, for the fiscal year 1951-52 or for the academic year. Stiend is $100 per month with 
part-time work assignments under direction of University of Kentucky Archivist. Projects 


will be related to fellow’s interests if possible. 


Partial loads may be carried in any academic 


department, and fellow may become a candidate for a degree. Fellowship is renewable. Apply 
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to director of libraries, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 
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Dr. Hirsch, Bard College, has twice done 
extensive research in Portugal, first—in 
1037—as fellow of the Alta Cultura, the 
Portuguese Institute of Higher Learning, 
then—in 19040—under a grant from the 
American Philosophical Society in Phila- 


del phia. 


eee is a nation with a very old 
civilization. Her most famous uni- 
versity, Coimbra, goes back to the thirteenth 
century. From that time on, the spiritual 
ideals of the Catholic Church formed the 
foundation for the education of the Portu- 
guese people. In Portugal, as in Spain, the 
Reformation did not succeed in destroying 
the unity of the Catholic outlook. Nor did 
the enlightenment, which was introduced in 
Portugal by the Marquis de Pombal in the 
mid-eighteenth century, change the think- 
ing of the mass of the Portuguese people. 

The librarian and scholar will, therefore, 
not be surprised to find the fields which are 
stressed by the Church well represented in 
the libraries and archives of Portugal. The 
subject matter of teaching changed, of 
course, with the times. During the Middle 
Ages theology and scholasticism ranked first. 
In the age of Humanism ancient languages 
had a prominent place in education and, 
thanks to Portugal’s great maritime ad- 
ventures, the sciences were flourishing in the 
sixteenth century. Medicine was develop- 
ing fast at the same time; famous Jewish 
scholars transmitted with success the im- 
portant Arab knowledge in that field. 
Nautical geography has played a prominent 
part in Portuguese scholarship ever since 
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the days of Henry the Navigator, who had 
founded the first scientific school of this 
kind in Sagres. 

It hardly needs emphasizing that the 
history of the discoveries is very well repre- 
sented in most libraries. This includes the 
missionary activities of the Jesuits in the 
New World. The Portuguese government 
had closely cooperated with Brazil in pre- 
paring modern editions of ancient books 
which have a bearing on the history of 
Portugal's former colony. This scholarly 
enterprise was greatly stimulated by the 
Congresso de historia dos Descobrimentos e 
Colonizagao which was held in Lisbon in 
1939." 

Most of the well-known libraries in the 
country possess old collections which were 
brought together when the Church was 
wealthy and powerful. It also should be 
pointed out that the foundations of most 
libraries in the country go back to collec- 
tions which once belonged to monasteries 
when they used to be the centers of higher 
learning. Most of the larger collections 
which were once privately owned either by a 
Church organization or the dynasty have 
been made accessible to the public. Some 
of them were transferred to existing larger 
libraries while others remained independent. 
One famous example is the library of the 
exiled late King Manuel II who took his 
valuable book collection to England.’ 
*Among other institutions the Academia Portu 
guesa da Historia in Lisboa and Coimbra University 


have done an excellent job in bringing out new edi 
tions of old books and in publishing manuscript ma 
terial. 

7A catalog of the book collection owned by the 
late King Manuel Il was published in England in 
three volumes: Os lhrros Antigos London, 1920/32 
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Several years ago, the books were returned 
to Portugal after the death of the former 
King. It was a good idea to keep together 
the collection, which should be consulted 
by the student of history concerned with the 
period of 1480 to 1600. It may be added 
here that the student of early Portuguese 
history should not miss investigating the li- 
brary of the former palace of Ajuda which 
is situated on one of the picturesque hills 


tor which Lisbon is famous. 


The Libraries of Braga and Svora 


It was a great pleasure to pay a visit to 
the library in Braga, which is a lively town 
in the North of Portugal (beyond Porto). 
Braga has always been the seat of the arch- 
bishop-primate of Portugal; as a rule, he 
was able to stimulate greatly the spiritual 
activity of the town. In former times, 
Braga was a famous center for the study of 
ancient languages. The library, therefore, 
reflects well the cultural activities of the 
community in past and present times. It is 
housed in a magnificent old palace where 
the archbishop used to live. The present 
director of the library, Dr. Alberto Feio 
Soares Azevedo, guided us through the 
whole building. He called our attention 
to the many new arrangements for which he 
is responsible. New shelves have recently 
been added for the 66,000 volumes of the 
library, to which the reader has now easy 
access. The unique collection of manu- 
scripts and incunabula has been carefully put 
away in drawers where the materials are safe 
from decay. Dr. Azevedo showed us also 
with pride the newly decorated lecture hall 
as well as several private clubrooms which 


An important — of the hook collection which be- 
longed to the Portuguese dynasty was transferred to 


Brazil in the nineteenth century. 


*See Ferreira, Carlos Alberto. IJnventario dos manu- 
scritos da Biblioteca da Ajuda referentes a America 
do Sul Coimbra, 104 See also the review of the 


book by Manuel S. Cardozo in the Hispanic American 
Historical Remew, 20:444, August 1040 


meet the needs of the many cultural organi- 
zations in Braga. 

‘The counterpart to Braga in the south of 
Portugal is Evora, the charming capital of 


the lovely province of Alentejo. Monu-. 


ments of ancient times, among them the im- 
pressive ruins of a Roman temple, remind 
the visitor of Evora’s long cultural history. 
In the sixteenth century Cardinal Henrique 
chose Evora as the seat of a Jesuit univer- 
sity (against the lively protests from 
Coimbra) which flourished for a rather 
short period. “The student of the history of 
the Middle Ages and subsequent centuries 
will discover a wealth of material in the 
public library here which includes many im- 
portant manuscripts. It was a pleasant sur- 
prise to find the rich collection well organ- 


-ized and ably supervised by a young, active 


director.* 

These few names of libraries which do 
not belong to an institute of higher learn- 
ing and which sometimes are located in 4 less 
known place may suffice to make it clear that 
the material for the student of history in 
Portugal is widely dispersed. 


The Collections of Coimbra 

The libraries which are connected with 
the universities (Lisbon, Coimbra, and 
Porto) distinguish themselves by especially 
rich and valuable collections. It is not with- 
out a friendly smile that the foreigner ob- 
serves the rivalry which exists between the 
University of Lisbon and the University 
of Coimbra. One is somehow reminded of 
the gentle feud between Harvard and Yale 
or Oxford and Cambridge. However, since 
Coimbra is the oldest university, it should 
not hurt the feelings of Lisbon if we speak 
about the libraries and archives of Coimbra 
first. Moreover, Coimbra is the university 


*Some detail about the available manuscripts can 
be found in Fr. Stegmiuller’s “Zur Literaturgeschichte 
der Philosophie und Theologie an den Universitaten 
Evora und Coimbra im AVI Jahrhundert.” In 
Spanische Forschungen, Erste Reine, Bd. 3, 1031. 
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town of the country where the students in 
their long black capes dominate completely 
the life of the charming community. 

One may climb up through narrow wind- 
ing streets until one reaches the top of the 
hill where the old university campus is lo- 
The library building was inaugu- 
Some of 


cated. 
rated in the eighteenth century. 
the rooms, where today old books in pre- 
cious bindings are kept, have still preserved 
the luxurious decorations which were used 
The Biblioteca Geral da Uni- 
versidade de Coimbra consists all in all of 
700,000 volumes. Its foundation was laid 


at that time. 


by collections which once belonged to con- 
vents. The strength of the library, there- 
fore, will be found in publications related 
to the Middle Ages and the period of the 
Renaissance and Humanism. The able and 
energetic director of the library, Dr. Manuel 
Lopes de Almeida, has done his very best to 
bring the collection up to date. The library 
reflects the lively intellectual atmosphere of 
Coimbra University. Here the student is 
offered more recent publications than in any 
other library in Portugal, except for Porto. 
The reading room is well supplied with 
reference works which, unfortunately, does 
not hold true for the National Library in 
Lisbon. Though the catalog is not meant 
for the use of the student (a system un- 
fortunately practiced in most libraries in the 
country), a well-trained staff takes care of 
finding titles for you. 

The archives of the university, which are 
in a separate building, are the pride of 
Coimbra. In recent times the university has 
expanded beyond the limits of its lovely 
old campus. Outside the gate, which opens 
on to a view of the rectangular courtyard 
of the old university, large buildings in 
modern style have been erected in the last 15 
years. Among them is the imposing build- 
ing of the Arquivo Geral da Universidade. 

The director of the archives, Professor 


Mario Brandio, a well-known scholar of 
sixteenth century Humanism, is the ex- 
tremely active organizer of this model center 
of archival research. After we had called on 
him in his luxurious office, decorated with 
utmost taste (the Portuguese generally excel 
in good taste), he conducted us on an inspec- 
tion tour through the large building. 

The student from the United States, who 
is spoiled by the superior technique employed 
in the libraries and archives at home, should 
find the archives in Coimbra as up to date 
as the most modern place he may think of 
in our country. Elevators lead from the 
upper floors where the study rooms are lo- 
cated to the basement. Here are the manu- 
script stacks which are built of concrete and 
also equipped with a control for the tem- 
perature. The house has a central heating 
system which is not customary in most 
buildings in Portugal. A curious feature 
was a built-in gas chamber which destroys 
the enemy of old papers: the bookworm. 
The advanced student who is expected to do 
research here will delight in the modern 
equipment at his disposal. ‘The scholar 
will be provided with an attractive study of 
his own where he can work in tranquillity. 
The papers have not yet all been put in 
place, but if this is done the Archives of 
Coimbra should prove an excellent place for 
research.* 


The Libraries of Lisbon 


The contrast will be felt strongly by the 
foreign observer who visits the National 
Archives in Lisbon after he has seen the 
Archives of Coimbra University. It is hard 
to understand why the government still 
uses an old-fashioned inadequate building, 
the Torre do Tombo, which adjoins the 
House of Parliament, for its most repre- 


sentative archives. The collection is very 


Ibid. 
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rich and extremely valuable and certainly 


deserves much better quarters. Many old 
papers from convents have been transferred 
there in addition to the vast amount of state 
papers which naturally came into the pos- 
session of the National Archives. The 
Torre do Tombo has an almost complete 
collection relating to the Inquisition in 
Portugal and her colonies. Professor An- 
tonio Baiao, former director of the archives, 
has already published many documents 
which are of utmost importance for the his- 
tory of the Inquisition in his country. He 
plans to write a history of the Inquisition 
in Goa, Portuguese colony in India. 

The foreign student, however, will feel 
somehow frustrated with his work at the 
Torre do Tombo. It seems that years of 
patient research are needed if one desires to 
find some new material. ‘The handwritten 
catalog, which covers an important part of 
the manuscripts, the Corpo Cronologico, is 
nevertheless quite insufficient and has been 
used by scholars for years, over and over 
again. ‘There exist other descriptions of the 
archives but none is able to give a real pic- 
ture of the material available. The student 
depends on the suggestions made by members 
of the staff who are always willing to help 
but not always trained for that kind of job. 

The situation in the National Library in 
Lisbon is not much better. Its collection 
consists of 500,000 volumes and 150,000 
manuscripts, among them very valuable 
items. But how is the student to get at 
them? ' The handwritten catalog cannot be 
used by the scholar, At the entrance of 
the library one receives a paper on which the 
name of the author and the title of the book 
desired has to be written. This has to be 
presented to a clerk who will find the call 
number from the catalog. He will hand 
you a slip of paper with the call number 
on it which, in turn, has to be shown to an 
employee in the reading room who will 
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bring you the book. The procedure is 
utterly discouraging to the scholar. He is 
deprived of one of his greatest pleasures 
which consists of the study of the catalog. 
This, after all, gives him a most valuable 
chance to discover new titles. How can he 
be sure of having covered all the material 
without being able to check with the cata- 
log? A subject catalog which is placed in 
the reading room was started quite a few 
years ago but is yet far from being com- 
pleted. ‘The reference works available to 
the reader are mostly outdated. The foreign 
student is also surprised by the complete 
lack of recent publications in the National 
Library. 

The reader who studies rare books has to 
go to a special Rare Book Room. Here 
he can at least freely use the handwritten 
alphabetical catalog. Since an unfortunate 
theft of valuable material in the Rare Book 
Room department has been discovered re- 
cently, the Government has been looking 
into the administration of the National Li- 
brary. It is hoped that, as a result, the 
service in the library will be greatly im- 
proved. Part of the trouble is caused by 
the fact that the employees are paid ex- 
tremely low salaries. No well-trained per- 
son without private means can afford to 
accept a job in the library system. 

The students of Lisbon University have 
quite a few special libraries at their dis- 
posal. Some, like the Biblioteca da Aca- 
demia das Sciencias, have rich collections 
which should be consulted in any case. But 
neither the student nor the professor can find 
many books of recent date in any library. I 
was told by a brilliant young teacher of his- 
tory at the University of Lisbon that he had 
made considerable debts in order to buy the 
books he needs to prepare for his classes. 
From time to time the large private library 
of a retired professor comes on the book 
market, which is welcomed by the young 
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scholar as a good opportunity to fill his own 
book shelves at a reasonable price. 

Lisbon was called by Paul Reynaud 
(French Prime Minister at the time of the 
Hitler invasion of France) in a brilliant 
lecture which he delivered in Portugal's 
metropolis, the “city of poets.” Coimbra, 
on the other hand, prefers to be considered 
the “brains” of Portugal, while the country's 
second largest city, Porto, has won fame for 
her many flourishing industries. Porto 
should also be praised for her modern public 
library. 


The Public Library in Porto 


Dr. Antonio Cruz, director of the library 
in Porto, is the only Portuguese librarian to 
have made an inspection tour of the libraries 
in the United States. He has introduced 
many features which our people take for 
granted in their public libraries but which 
were unusual until then for the reading 
public in his country. 

I do not remember any library in Portugal 
which had a periodical room as well 
equipped as the one in Porto. Nowhere 
but here were we shown a lovely children’s 
room with a children’s librarian in charge 
of the little crowd. A modern auditorium 
attracts the citizens of Porto who come in 
great numbers to attend the lectures organ- 
ized in regular intervals, 


Drexel Offers Scholarship 


The library of Porto has a valuable old 
collection of 38,000 books, almost 2.000 
manuscripts and 218 incunabula. The kind 
director showed us the many beautiful ex- 
amples of illuminate art which the library 
possesses. It is noteworthy that the alpha- 
betical catalog here can be used freely by 
everybody. subject index has been 
started, but will be completed only in the 
future. The public library in Porto has 
well-trained personnel always ready to give 
advice and to make suggestions. 

The foreigner who desires to read in the 
libraries and archives in Lisbon has to go 
through a lot of unnecessary red tape. The 
same does not hold true for other libraries 
in the country. In most places the visitor 
will be cordially received. If a fellow li- 
brarian introduces himself to one of his Por- 
tuguese colleagues, he will be shown all 
through the house by a most eager director 
or his representative. ‘The well-known 
kindness of the Portuguese people finds its 
expression here also. The librarian from 
the United States who has paid a visit tu 
Portugal will take home with him the im- 
portant knowledge of many priceless ancient 
collections. He will also be favorably im- 
pressed by the progress in library organiza- 
tion which has been slowly but steadily 
made in Portugal, the western-most country 
of Europe. 


The School of Library Science, Drexel Institute of Technology, will grant three full tuition 
scholarships for the academic year 1951-52. The school offers a one-year curriculum leading 
to the degree of Master of Science in Library Science. The scholarships are awarded to gradu- 
ates of approved colleges and universities who have achieved high academic standing and are 
in need of financial aid. Application should be made to the dean of the School of Library Science, 
Drexel Institute of Technology, 32nd and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 4, Penn., before Apr. 
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Acquisition Work 


Mr. Brown is chief of the Acquisition 
Department, University of Illinois Library. 


THE past two years an in-service 
training program has been in progress 
in the Acquisition Department of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Library. It has been 
conducted on an experimental basis and it 
is believed that a report of the organization 
and teaching of the course and its content 
might be of interest to other members of 
the profession. 

In a recent article on this subject, E. A. 
Wight' quotes Tucker's definition of in- 
service training as “management's process 
of aiding employees to gain effectiveness in 
their present and future work assignments 
by providing, planning and organizing a 
program of systematic instruction and prac- 
tice on the job.’ This definition seems 
fairly adequate for our purposes. 

In Wight’s summary he states that 
“given reasonably adequate general and 
professional education, a stimulating pro- 
fessional job with adequate pay, working 
and living conditions that promote high 
morale, and access to types of intellectual 
stimulation that are common in good col- 
leges, the professional librarian will con- 
tinue professional growth without the neces- 
sity of a systematic program of in-service 
training.” 

Rudolf Hirsch,’ in an-article on the in- 

*Wight, Edward A. “In-Service Training of Pro 
fessional Libraries in College and Universities Librar- 


ies.” College and Research Libraries, 10:103-07, April 

? Hirsch, Rudolf. “The In-Service Training Program 
of the University of Pennsylvania Library.” College and 
Research Libraries, to:108-12, April 1040. 
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In-Service Training 


By GEORGE B. BROWN 


service training program at the University 
of Pennsylvania Library, describes the 
training in librarianship of selected students 
without previous library school education. 
He points out that this type of program puts 
a great burden on the instructional staff and 
that it is doubtful whether such a program 
could be made a regular function of the 
library. We would agree with Mr. 
Hirsch’s conclusions, although being some- 
what envious of the rather thorough educa- 
tional training the students apparently re- 
ceived, and would disagree with Dr. 
Wight’s conclusions, particularly if applied 
to large university research libraries. 

Our program was started after examina- 
tion of proposed new curricula in library 
schools disclosed the fact that training in 
the technical aspects of library work and 
in the use of bibliographical tools were to 
receive considerably less attention than in 
the past. The new curricula in general 
seemed designed to reduce the amount of 
practical professional education in order to 
make room for more courses of a general 
nature designed to teach principles and 
theories rather than techniques. It neces- 
sarily follows that the techniques of the 
profession will have to be taught on the job 
after students have received their degrees, 
rather than in library school classes. 

Those of us responsible for library ad- 
ministration recognize the need for a 
knowledge of techniques in addition to a 
knowledge of principles. The program at 
‘Illinois was developed and carried out only 
in the Acquisition Department and entirely 
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by Acquisition Department personnel as an 
experiment and possible future guide for 
the establishment of similar programs in 
other departments of the library. 

We have in mind training each staff 
member to handle the duties of his own 
position in the most efficient manner; fa- 
miliarizing him with the importance of 
acquisition work and its place in relation to 
all other departments of the library; pre- 
senting some orientation in the work-of all 
other members of the division in which the 
individual works in order that the various 
members of the division may be mutually 
helpful; and giving a fairly detailed 
knowledge of the operations of all other 
divisions of the department and operations 
of other departments of the library as they 
affect the Acquisition Department. In ad- 
dition, any matter of general interest to the 
staff might become a subject of discussion 
in the class sessions. In essence, then, our 
program was designed to give each staff 
member the best possible training in the 
duties he was expected to perform, and to 
give him the whole picture of acquisition 
work as far as possible in order to prepare 
him for promotion within this library or to 
positions elsewhere. 

The training was divided into two parts, 
each of approximately 12 weeks duration. 
The first 12 weeks consisted of strict “on- 
the-job” training ; this was restricted to new 
staff members. Each new staff member 
was assigned to one of the more experienced 
bibliographers for training. This training 
consisted of day-to-day guidance in learning 
the bibliographical tools, procedures, and 
policies, and frequent conferences concern- 
ing special problems. ~The second 12 weeks 
was a more or less formal presentation for 
one hour per week, and the classes were 
open to the entire staff of the department. 

The class sessions were designed as 
seminars with a lecture of roughly 40 
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minutes. In general, members of the staff 
showed a lively interest and several of the 
discussions lasted longer than the allotted 
period and would have continued if time 
had permitted. 

As to the content of these class sessions, 
it should be explained that four of the 12 
sessions were conducted by the acquisition 
librarian as general sessions and eight were 
concerned with specific divisions of the 
department. In the first general session, 
the acquisition librarian outlined the pur- 
pose of the course and presented a discus- 
sion on the organization of the library and 
particularly of the Acquisition Department, 
general policies and procedures of the de- 
partment, and a short summary of Farming- 
ton Plan operations. The second, third, 
and fourth sessions were presented by mem- 
bers of the Gift and Exchange Division, 
and Serials Section. The general organiza- 
tion of the Gift and Exchange Division 
was discussed along with some historical 
background concerning exchange practices 
among libraries, details of how exchanges 
are arranged, information concerning the 
procedures for handling gift and exchange 
materials, and the keeping of records. 
Other sessions covered the acquisition and 
processing of documents, general continua- 
tions, and special problems of serials. ‘The 
fifth meeting was a general session in which, 
among others, the following items were 
discussed: Latest developments in the 
microcard publication program, new pro- 
cedures in the Catalog Department which 
affect Acquisition Department records, new 
policy concerning disposition of odd num- 
bers of periodicals, reports from the ad- 
ministrative staff conference of interest to 
Acquisition Department personnel, possi- 
bilities of closer coordination between 
bibliographers in the Acquisition Depart- 
ment and catalogers, new micro-oftset 
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reprinting books, the 
the United States Book 


processes for 
operations of 
Exchange. 

Naturally, subjects for discussion in these 
general sessions will vary from year to year, 
but in general they are designed to help 
members of the department keep up to date 
on all new policies, procedures, and other 
developments which might affect their work. 

The sixth session was conducted by the 
head of the Periodical Division who dis- 
cussed general organization of the division, 
methods of handling subscriptions, main- 
tenance of records, and bibliographical pe- 
culiarities of periodicals, 

The seventh session was conducted by 
the head of the Special Collections Division 
who explained its general organization, ac- 
tivities, and procedures. The eighth session 
was conducted by the head of the Purchase 
Division who discussed organization, the 
processing of orders, the use of biblio- 
graphical sources, records maintained in 
the division, selection of agents, and proc- 
essing of books and invoices. 

The ninth meeting was a general session 
and was devoted very largely to a discussion 
of what happens to books after they leave 
the Acquisition Department. It included 
the organization of the Catalog Depart- 
ment; routing slip procedures; the distri- 
bution of books to specialists in various 
subject fields for cataloging; problems deal- 
ing with serial cataloging and cataloging 
of other special types of material such as 
music, maps, dissertations and rare books; 
and delivery of the books to departmental 
libraries and other special locations. 

The tenth session was devoted to a dis- 
cussion of rare books and photographic re- 
productions. It was conducted by the con- 
sultant in bibliography in the Acquisition 
Department. The discussion included con- 
sideration of the various types of materials 
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which automatically are sent to the rare 


book room; the definitions which determine 
whether a book is considered rare or not; 
some mention of faculty members and 
others especially active in selecting rare 
books; special procedures for searching and 
bibliographical verification of these publi- 
cations; and special catalogs, bibliographies 
and procedures for processing the books 
when they are received. This latter pro- 
cedure involves such matters as collation, 
comparison with other copies in the li- 
brary, and forwarding information to the 
rare book librarian or to the Catalog De- 
partment about unusual sources of biblio- 
graphical verification. Some mention was 
also made of booksellers in the rare book 
field with their specialties and methods of 
operation. 

Special procedures for handling orders 
for photographic reproductions were ex- 
plained, and various printed lists and bib- 
liographies of microfilms were displayed and 
described. Special conditions under which 
microfilms are furnished by various libraries 
were mentioned as were other procedures 
which vary from the routine processing of 
book orders. 

The eleventh meeting was concerned 
with the business operations of the depart- 
ment. The session was presented by the 
acquisition librarian and included discussion 
of business forms, punched card equipment, 
accounting procedures, legal provisions in 
the university statutes which affect pur- 
chases, allocation of funds, processing of in- 
voices, handling of statements, and writing 
of correspondence in relation to purchases. 

The final session was designated as a 
general session at which all the members of 
the class participated in a critique of the 
year’s program and discussed plans for con- 
tinuing the classes in future years. 

This rather detailed description of the 
course has been given in this paper in the 
hope that it may be useful to others planning 
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similar programs. We believe that there 
is a sufficient content to acquisition work to 
justify an in-service training program to 
supplement library school courses and to 
make up for the omission of this type of 
education in the curriculum. 

The classes were open to all members of 
the Acquisition Department, professional 
and clerical, but only the professional staff 
members were required to attend. Actually 
many of the clerks in the department did 
attend regularly and were able to make con- 
tributions to the discussions. 

One of the benefits of this program has 
been a better understanding on the part of 
each staff member of the relationships be- 
tween his work and the work of other mem- 
bers of the department and of the library 
staff. We are convinced that each staff 
member is now able to see his part in the 
total picture with greater clarity than was 
possible heretofore, and that there is a gen- 
eral feeling of satisfaction in sharing in this 
important work of building up research col- 
lections for a large university library. The 
boost in morale as a result of these sessions 
has been clearly noticeable. We believe it 
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stems from an appreciation on the part of 
each staff member of being kept informed of 
the thinking and planning of the admin- 
istrative staff, and of being given a chance 
to contribute his own thoughts and ideas for 
the improvement of the department as a 
whole. 

It would be desirable to have some ob- 
jective measurements as bases for evaluating 
the effectiveness of this training program; 
however, during its experimental years it 
did not lend itself to testing. We are now 
working on a method of testing which will 
help us decide whether such in-service train- 
ing performs its declared functions and 
whether its cost is justifiable. 

Our program will be continued next 
year, but directed more particularly to the 
needs of new staff members who will come 
to us immediately after graduation from 
library school. Staff members who have 
completed the in-service training will at- 
tend only the monthly general sessions. 
Other changes will be made as needs indi- 
cate; but in any case, in a very large re- 
search library, we are convinced that some 
such program is essential. 


Western Reserve University School of Library Science will offer tor the academic year 
1981-52 eight half-tuition tellowships. Graduates of approved colleges who have a better- 
than-usual academic record are encouraged to apply. These working programs should appeal to 
persons who desire to work closely with individual instructors in specific subject fields. A view 
of teaching methods and of collecting materials for instruction will be made available to the 
approved candidate. Service of the individual student will not exceed 10 hours of work a week 
for one semester in return for a half-tuition credit throughout the year. The candidates who 
receive the awards will still be able to complete the work for the M.S. in L.S. degree with one 
basic year. Inquiries shduld be addressed to Thirza E. Grant, dean, School of Library Science, 


Western Reserve University, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 
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Future Library Building Trends 


By ROBERT H. MULLER 


Among Colleges and Universities 


Dr. Muller is director of libraries, South- 


ern Illinois University. 


T IS SAFE to predict that over one hun- 
I dred million dollars is going to be spent 
by American institutions of higher educa- 
tion for the construction of new library 
buildings in the next five to 10 years. In 
addition, perhaps forty million dollars will 
be spent for additions to existing structures. 
According to a survey conducted in the fall 
of 1949 by the A.C.R.L. Committee on 
College and University Library Buildings, 
103 institutions are currently working on 
preliminary plans for new library buildings, 
and 84 institutions are planning additions 
to existing library buildings. About one 
half of the institutions reporting new build- 
ings in the offing have completed pre- 
liminary drawings, and 60 per cent have 
made cost estimates. 


Cooperation 

Such a tremendous volume of construc- 
tion calls for cooperation among librarians. 
By pooling their knowledge, their observa- 
tions and their talents, they may be able to 
avoid the pitfalls to which the independent 
worker is often subject. “The accompany- 
ing tabulation is designed to enable li- 
brarians and architects to locate institutions 
of similar size and nature if they feel that 
by exchanging their experiences, they can 
Such a use of the tabula- 
Another possi- 


help each other. 
tion is eminently practical. 
ble use is that it may provide justification 
for not discontinuing the Cooperative Com- 
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mittee on College and University Library 
Building Plans, which has been of inesti- 
mable benefit to the many institutions that 
participated in its deliberations since its es- 
If the Cooperative 
Committee continues in existence, it is likely 


tablishment in 1944.' 


to continue to be the meeting-ground chiefly 
for librarians and architects of very large 
institutions. ‘There is much at stake in the 
planning of a large library building, and 
there still remains a sufficient number of 
large buildings in the early stages of plan- 
ning to provide ample subject matter for 
discussion in future meetings of the Co- 
operative Committee. 

Nevertheless, it should not be overlooked 
that approximately 75 per cent of the li- 
brary buildings expected to be constructed 
in the near future will cost less than one 
million dollars each. Cooperation among 
librarians in the planning of these smaller 
buildings is unquestionably desirable. 
These smaller buildings will generally pro- 
vide storage facilities for not more than 
200,000 volumes; and the number of read- 
ers to be accommodated in any one of these 


buildings will be less than 500. 


Seating Capacity 

Present seating capacities are insufficient 
in many of the 103 libraries, especially in 
those of larger institutions. Only three out 
of 21 institutions enroling 3300 or more stu- 


>The architects and librarians present at the 1950 
meeting of the committee at Ann Arbor, Mich., reacted 
unfavorably to a suggestion that the committee might 
now disband since most of the original members ap- 


peared to have solved their library building problems, 
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Library Building Plans of Colleges and Universities 
January 1950 


Library in 


Estimated Seats 5 Prelim- Separate Volumes 
Volumes Enrol- Main 
Cost to Be inary Building Main 
Name of Institution (ineluding —— Pro- ry Plans Now and Building, Build 
equipment) onl vided Drawn Year 1448 1958 
Completed 
nplet 

Indiana University, 4,000,000 1,000,000 WOO 2.074 Yes, 1907 500,000 
University of Pennsy!vania, Philadelphia’ 2,000,000 600,000 «1900 18.916 Yes, 1891 707.440 «650 
Wayne University, Detroit 4,000,000 1,000,000 3000 18,455 « No 269,388 618 
Michigan State College, East Lansing® 2,500,000 500,000 «3000 «15,870 Yes, 1925 220,000 655 
University of Maryland, College Park 2,000,000 500,000 «2000 12,302 x Yes, 1951 155 000 “uM 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge‘ 10,223 Yes, 1926 247 , 247 375 
University of Chicago* 6,000,000 1,500,000 2000 9519 x Yes, 1912 516,830 580 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City* 2,000,000 750,000 200 000-400 
University of Houston, Houston, Tex.’ 1,500,000 x 41.300 «6100 
Alabama Polytech. Institute, Auburn* 1, 500,000 500,000 «1500 Yes, 1908 140,000 
Washington University, St. Louis, Mo 2,500,000 1,000,000 750 7402 Yes, 1904 «264,953 277 
Virginia Polytech. Institute, Hdacksburg’ 1,500,000 400,000 5546 Yes, 1905 123,000 110 
Georgia Institute of Technology, Atlanta 1,500,000 250,000 050 5376 x Yes, 1906 102,000 +150 
North Carolina State College, Raleigh” 1,500,000 350 000 S00 5227 x Yes, 1926 415 220 
Butler University, Indianapolis, Ind 300 000 200 5115 x No 125,000 wi) 
Florida State University, Tallahassee!’ 1,000,000 1,000,000 1277 5109 Yes, 1990 165,578 700 
Youngstown College, Youngstown, Ohio 650 000 100,000 550 4679 x No 
Rensselaer Polytech. Institute, Troy, N.Y. 750,000 200 000 600 4268 No 417,000 «200 
University of Idaho, Moseow'? 3634 No 125,000 575 
University of Wyoming, Laramie 1,000,000 3488 x Yes, 1023 142,458 237 
Canisius College, Buffalo, N.Y.” 600 000 100 000 200 M57 No 4,000 «139 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh'' 2,000 000 350 000 750 3350 x No 250 
Drexel Institute of Technology, Philadelphia 37 No 
Fresno State College, Fresno, Calif 700 000 150,000) «1200 3052 Yes, 1933 73,000 «450 
Southern [linois University, Carbondale! 2,900,000 350,000 «1500 x Yes, 1004 92,802 428 
St. Bernardine of Siena College, Loudonville, N.Y." 500 000 250,000 300 2752 No 
Case Institute of Technology, Cleveland! 2567 x No 
De Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind 2168 Yes, 1008 107,108 = 312 
Texas College of Arts & Lndustries, Kingsville 800.000 150,000 woo 2009 x No 41,000 110 
Kast Texas State Teachers College, Commerce '* 850 300, 800 2007 x Yes, 1990 6.639 6450 
University of Portland, Portland, Ore 500 000 250 000 7 1970 x 
Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, Ind.'’ 1957 Yes, 1880 0.98 272 
Southwest Missouri State College, Springfield 900 000 200 1845 x No 4,000 «(265 
Upsala College, East Orange, NJ.” 200 000 1800 Yes 86130 
Wellesley College, Wellesley, Maas.* 500,000 i744 Yes, 1910 261,108 539 
State Teachers College, Milwaukee, Wis 800 000 190,000 600 1715 No 65 000 150 
Gonsaga University, Spokane, Wash. 500 000 250 1642 x No 12 
Idaho State College, Pocatello 750,000 100,000 «250 1605 No 25,000 130 
Colgate University, Hamilton, N.Y 1,000,000 900 000 500 1528 x Yes, 1800 180,000 215 
Evansville College, Evansville, Ind.” 100,000 400 1502 No 
Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio” 200 000 300 1468 Yes, 1802 80,000 155 
Simmons College, Boston, Mass.™* 1,000,000 100 000 300 1425 No 100,000 «240 
Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia 850 000 300 SOO x Yes, 1903 83,000 «146 
Trinity University, San Antonio, Tex.” 350,000 250 000 5oo x Yes 44,900 150 
Furman University, Greenville, 3.C.* 1400 Yes, 1906 10 
Western [llinots State College, Macomb 2,500,000 100,000 800 1389 x No 
California Institute of Technology, Pasadena 1271 No 80 
Howard College, Birmingham, Ala 1,000 000 200 000 800 1210 Ves 40,000 «(175 
State Teachers College, Cortland, N.Y 1162 x No . 
College of the Pacific, Stockton, Calif 400 000 150,000 50 1146 Yes, 1925 45,000 170 
Beloit College, Beloit, Wis 1061 Yes, 1905 120,000 160 
Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. 500 000 250 000 550 1085 x Yes, 1906 151,504 236 
New York State Teachers College, Brockport e 1013 No 25,000 190 
State Teachers College, California, Pa. 1012 No 4,000 115 
Muskingum College, New Concord, Ohio No 
Trinity College, Hartford, Conn.” 700 000 500 x No 200 000 100 
Pacifie Union College, Angwin, Calif 100,000 No 38,100 120 
State Teachers College, Mansfield, Pa S56 x No 2.000 130 
Whitman College, Walla Walla, Wash 835 x Yes, 1904 82,000 140 
Anderson Coll. & Theological Seminary, Anderson, 250,000 75,000 827 No 
Houghton College, Houghton, N.Y 816 x No 128 
Millsaps College, Jackson Mise 300 79 Yes, 1924-25 33,000 sO 
West Virginia Wesleyan College, Buckhannon 350,000 40,000 200 787 x No ” 
College of St. Catherine, St. Paul, Minn 500 000 100 000 400 786 x No 68 389 158 
Nebraska State Teachers College, Wayne” 200 000 100 000 300 756 No 38,741 156 


4 Maximum cost estimate: $5,000,000. Addition built 1927. Plan to erect undergraduate building at estimated cost of $1,500,000, and 
enlarge and remodel present building/for a graduate and research library. 2 Earlier preliminary plans rejected. Contract expected to be let 
within a year. Ultimate capacity 2,000,000 volumes, 2400 seats. Cost excludes equipment. 3 Appropriation requested from state legislature 
4 So far, study of needs only. § Maximum capacity: 2,000,000 volumes. Maximum cost: $8,000,000. 6 Maximum capacity: 1,000,000 volumes 
1500 seats. Maximum cost estimate: $3,000,000. 7 Building under construction. 8 Cost of first unit only. 9 Expansion to 600,000 volumes 
planned. 10 Maximum capacity: 400,000 volumes, 900 seats 11 Seating capacity: } to | of enrolment at time of construction. 12 Building 
im 1960 or later. 13 Earlier plans rejected Building not expected before 1953. 14 Maximum seating capacity: 1000. 15 Contract drawing com- 

leted, 25 per cent of building will be only partially finished and without equipment, ultimate expansion : 500,000 volumes, 2000 seats. 16 Pre- 
iminary plans of 1948 rejected. Maximum seating 400 Maximum cost estimate: $700,000. 17 Other buildings have priority. 18 Maximum 
seating 1000. 19 Contract with architect signed. 20 Other buildings have priority. 21 Addition built 1916. 22 Maximum capacity: 500,000 
volumes, 500 seats. Location determined. 23 Addition built 1925 and 1947. 24 Prewar plans to be revised. Maximum seating: 400. 25 Present 
building is a temporary structure. 26 Entire school to be moved to new campus. 27 Maximum cost estimate: $1,000,000. 28 Maximum cost 
estimate: $350,000, Maximum capacity. 100,000, 29 Expecting to build by 1951. Maximum cost estimate: $300,000. 
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Library in 
Estimated dew Prelim- Separate Volumes Seats 
Cost Volumes Enrol- inary Building Main Main 
Name of Institution including Planned ment, Plans Now and Building, Build- 
equipment) for vided 1948 Drawn Year 1048 ing, 
Completed 


State Teachers College, Whitewater, Wis { 45,000 
Goucher College, Baltimore, Md.” 1,000,000 120,000 7 100,000 
Maryland State Teachers College, Towson 700 000 100,000 No 

Lynchburg College, Lynchburg, Va. 72: 28.000 
Humboldt State College, Arcata, Calif 550 000 90 000 7 24,500 
University of Dubuque, Dubuque, lowa 75,000 2! 

Thiel College, Greenville, Pa. 000 75,000 t 25,000 
Mount St. Mary's College, Emmitsburg, Md 300 000 60,000 5 

Kentucky State College, Frankfort. . . 5 os 20,275 
Roanoke College, Salem, Va 27,000 
Eastern New Mexico University, Portales 50,000 x 

Samuel Houston College, Austin, Tex 14,245 
Southwestern College, Winfield, Kan 50.000 26,000 
Beaver College, Jenkintown, Pa 000 ) 20,000 
Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio 700 ,000 229,000 4, 105 
Eastern Oregon College of Education, La Geange 000 50.000 7 23,337 
Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Pa 000 75,000 : § 32,000 
Aquinas College, Grand Rapids, Mich 5.000 2 

College of St. Rose, Albany, N.Y 000 000 2 523 20,000 
Shepherd State College, Shepherdstown, W.Va 7 21,000 
State Teachers College, Oneonta, N.Y t 4,704 
State Teachers College, Valley City, N.D™ 200 60 000 $8, 000 
New Jersey State Teachers College, Glassboro 50.000 60,000 q , $3,535 
Principia College, Elsah, Lil 50,000 100 000 40,000 
Adams State College, Alamosa, Colo , 
Keuka College, Keuka Park, N.Y. 5.000 60,000 

D’ Youville College, Buffalo, N.Y 

Nazareth College, Rochester, \.\ 75,000 

Dakota Wesleyan University, Mitche!l, 3.D 

St. Mary College, Xavier, Kan 150,000 

Hollins College, Hollins College, Va 90 000 : 347 45,358 
Blackburn College, Carlinville, Ll 50,000 15,000 
College of Med. Evangelists, Loma Linda, Calif ay 19, 900 
Bennington College, Bennington, Vt 07 30,000 
Coker College, Hartaville, 3.C 150,000 75,000 200 a } 24,000 
Blue Mountain College, Blue Mountain, Miss. 50.000 100,000 100 p , 18,500 
Georgian Court College, Lakewood, \ J 100,000 150,000 200 2 30,000 
Rocky Mountain College, Billings, Mont 2: ’ 30,000 


30 Present building occupied by library since 1934. 31 Maximum seating: 350. 32 Maximum seating: 259. 33 Present building is a residence 


purchased 1939. 34 Architect eagaged. Maximum capacity : $0,000 volumes. 35 Plans drawn 10 years ago will probably be changed. 36 Plans 
are for museum, later to be used as library. 37 Maximum capacity: 100,000 volumes. 


dents reported seating capacities in the main — b!e or treble their present seating capacities 
library of over 10 per cent of the enrol- in their new buildings, several of the large 
ment. Out of 87 libraries reporting seat- institutions will provide from four to six 


ing capacity, only 16 provided seats for 20 times as many seats in their new main li- 


per cent or more of the 1948 student body brary buildings as were available in 1948. 
in their old library buildings. 

Library buildings of the future are ex- 
pected to provide seats for not less than With the exception of the University of 
10 per cent of the 1948 enrolment. Rela- Pennsylvania, which is planning only the 
tively few buildings (18 out of 62 report- first unit of its new library building, all 
ing) will provide seats for over 40 per cent _ institutions reporting appear to provide book 
of the current enrolment, and most of these storage facilities in excess of what is available 
will be for smaller institutions anticipating in their main libraries at present. Planned 
great increases in enrolment. book storage capacity is most commonly two 

The larger institutions enroling 3500 stu- to three times as large as 1948 holdings. 
dents or more generally plan to seat between Only 10 out of 54 institutions reporting on 
10 and 20 per cent of their students in their _ this aspect expect to have over four times as 
future main libraries. However, whereas much book storage space in their new build- 
most smaller institutions will merely dou- ings as was needed for their 1948 holdings. 


Volume Capacity 
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Combination Buildings 


Only a very small number of institutions 
are planning buildings that will combine 
facilities for the library with facilities for 
other campus functions. Where such com- 
bination buildings exist, expansion is often 
possible by gradually pushing the extrane- 
ous operations out of the building occupied 
by the library. 


Other Solutions 


In a few cases, expansion will take the 
form of separate storage facilities, such as 
are being planned for the University of 
Kentucky. On several campuses, the con- 
struction of departmental libraries will 
bring about relief in the main library build- 
ing. 

A few librarians faced with the problem 
of overcrowded stacks have found limited 
solutions in the preservation of records 
through microfilm and microcard, the sub- 
stitution of storage stacks for regular stacks 
and, most ingeniously, the shelving of books 
by size and in cardboard boxes, as recom- 
mended by Fremont Rider.* 

The problem of squeezing more readers 
into a given floor area is not quite so 
easily solved. In many libraries the lack of 
adequate facilities for readers seems much 
more serious than the lack of storage 
facilities for books, 


Why New Buildings? 

What are the forces that give rise to 
library building construction? In the case 
of additions to existing buildings, the answer 
is that expanded acquisitions programs and 
increased enrolments’ have often made 
existing buildings too small. Of the addi- 


? Rider, Fremont. Compact Book Storage. New 
York, Hadham Prees, toso 
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tions to existing buildings currently planned, 
over one third are additions to buildings 
constructed within the last 20 years, indicat- 
ing that many library planners of the recent 
past seriously underestimated future re- 
quirements. There are, however, a few in- 
stitutions that have carefully designed pro- 
grams of expansion. An outstanding ex- 
ample is the University of Illinois (1926), 
which constructed its first additional unit 
in 1928, another one in 1929 and a third 
one in 1940. 

Of the 103 new buildings, 62 are being 
planned for institutions that have never 
had a separate library building. Most of 
these institutions are small, with enrolments 
of fewer than 1000 students. A library 
building may enable them to become 
academically more respectable. Of the 41 
buildings that are to replace existing build- 
ings, only 18 will replace buildings that are 
over 40 years old. 

Summarizing the forces that make for 
new library building construction, the most 
important one seems to be the current non- 
existence of a library building on many 
campuses, Three other influences are ex- 
panded acquisitions programs, unprece- 
dented increases in student enrolment and 
obsolescence of old buildings. 

The accompanying tabulation includes 
only those institutions which returned the 
questionnaire that was mailed to all institu- 
tions listed in 4d merican Universities and 
Colleges.’ The tabulation is the second in 
a series of three, the first of which appeared 
in July. The third and final tabulation 
will list library buildings completed between 
1929 and 1949. 

* Brumbaugh, A. J., ed. American Universities and 


Colleges, sth ed. “American Council on Education, 
1949. 

* Muller, Robert H “Library Building Construction 
Among Colleges and Universities, 1tos0.” College and 
Research Libraries, 11:259-61, July 1950. 
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A Symposium 


Federal Depository Libraries: 


HE FOLLOWING four papers were presented at the meeting of the American Library 
Association Committee on Public Documents, Cleveland, Ohio, July 18, 1950. In 
considering the general topic of federal depository libraries, the authors have presented 
analyses of the Superintendent of Documents classification, subject system of classification, 


specialized treatment of documents and obligations and staff requirements. 
authors have had valuable experience in the handling of government documents. 


Federal Depository 


Miss Hull is head, Department of Public 
Documents, the Free Library of Philadelphia. 


sree THE deep concern that the whole 


world is taking in the actions of gov- 
ernments as they balance between war and 
peace, the documents of government 
and other governments become significant in 
interpreting and molding domestic and world 
affairs. The responsibility of the library in 
housing these documents and making them 
available to government officials, to industry 
and to the citizen, is a serious one. This 
means providing sufficient and able personnel 
who have a deep sense of the obligation in- 
volved in housing, cataloging and servicing the 
public with this material. 

This may be an easy sounding phrase, and 
yet its implication interpreted broadly is chal- 
lenging. The housing of government ma- 
terial involves a space problem. Government 
material is of limitless format as well as 
quantity. Most libraries have limited shelf 
space. However, it would seem that where- 
ever physically possible it is best to keep the 
publications in their logical arrangement re- 
gardless of format, and wherever this is im- 
possible to note the fact clearly. Where the 
material is of long-range interest, binding 
solves the preservation problem. Envelopes 
and Gaylord binders help with small items. 
Microphotography is a possible approach to 
the space problem. 


our 
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Obligations and Staff Requirements of a Complete 


All of the 


By JEANNE E. HULL 


Making government material available im- 
plies a number of obligations. First, and 
basic, is that of producing the requested pub- 
lication. Sounds easy? Actually, this ability 
to produce a given publication involves a logi- 
cal shelf arrangement, a careful cataloging 
practice that brings out titles, series, sub- 
jects, personal authors, as well as government 
authors and cross references, a record showing 
changes in government authors and a system- 
atic analysis of publications. It means experi- 
ence on the part of the worker in interpreting 
incomplete references, in making the connec- 
tion between popular and official titles and in 
sifting out the real clues that the reader gives 
from the fancied ones. It also means that the 
incoming material, which frequently is what 
the alert reader wants, should be shelved as 
quickly as possible. With the influx of new 
material, this is no mean task. Furthermore, 
certain publications in demand should be put 
through immediately, because not doing this 
results in frequent unnecessary trips to the 
checking shelf. Another device which helps 
with new material is calling the attention of 
the entire staff to the receipt of a new edition 
of a much-used publication through a bulletin 
board notice. 

A further obligation of the staff, in addition 
to being able to produce a given publication, is 
to attempt to keep up with the content of 
govérnment publications. Here are a few 
suggested aids for doing this. Wherever pos- 
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sible, try to see the new material and handle 
it. An interested checker who not only 
checks, but who actually examines material, 
can be helpful in calling the staff's attention 
to an outstanding new tool. , However, in ad- 
dition to this, one person should be assigned 
to examine systematically the contents of the 
new material and newspapers and make card 
references to useful items. These references 
should then be filed and used by the entire 
staff. Indexes, official and unofficial, and the 
catalogs are valuable in locating the content of 
publications. The worker of experience will 
know where certain types of material will 
logically appear. For other material which 
is buried in unexpected places, the best finding 
method is examination of records. Special 
books showing sources of reference material 
and bibliographies are helpful. The staff 
itself in staff meetings may suggest further 
methods of keeping up with the content of 
material. 

However, making government publications 
available, being able to produce a given pub- 
lication and knowing the content of these 
publications are not sufficient. This vast store- 
house of information is not useful unless the 
community is aware of its existence, and the 
education of the public to this is necessary. 
The effective displaying of materials inside 
and outside the library is essential, and 
readers should be permitted to pick up the 
publications and examine them. Newspaper 
and magazine publicity is helpful. Satisfied 
readers are the best form of publicity. In 
addition to this, talks on the potentialities of 
such a collection are desirable. Lists of publi- 
cations sent to interested persons, and bulletin 
board notices strategically placed, giving 
publicity to new government material, stimu- 
late the use of the collection. Sending a 
representative of the collection to government 
agencies and other groups, to chat informally 
with the officials and inform them of the exist- 
ence of such a collection and a desire of the 
staff to cooperate with them and telling such 
groups of the specific points upon which the 
material would be useful to them, is another 
way of making this material available. 

Government publications can be utilized 
when they are used as a supplement to, or are 
supplemented by, unofficial material in the 
library. This means an obligation on the part 
of the documents staff to know the resources 
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ot the entire library and of other personnel to 
know about the uses of government publica- 
tions. Furthermore, this cooperation goes 
outside of the library to other libraries and 
agencies. 

Finally, there is a staff obligation to par- 
ticipate in professional organizations in 
general and to consider seriously the improve- 
ment of government material from the point 
of view of content, distribution and library 
handling. A librarian has a point of observa- 
tion which, if critically used, could effect a 
better service. 


Staff 

The size of the staff that receives and makes 
available government material will vary ac- 
cording to the organization of the particular 
library. Some libraries do not handle their 
government material as a distinct part of the 
collection and work it into the general sub- 
ject arrangement. In this case the staff re- 
quired to receive, catalog and classify the 
material for reference purposes would be 
rather difficult to analyze. Even in a depart- 
ment that houses government material sepa- 
rately, the exact size of the staff would 
depend on the size of the public served and on 
whether they depend on any central services, 
such as cataloging and ordering. Whatever 
the organization, the most efficient use of the 
staff can be obtained where there is an at- 
tempt to differentiate between various levels 
of work such as sorting, stamping, shelving, 
filing, checking and cataloging. On the other 
hand when dealing with government material 
it seems as if even the most routine jobs 
demand discrimination and training. 

One worker in an all-depository collection 
is needed to open and date mail, put away 
used material, stamp, arrange and file new 
material, shift and do other routine jobs. 
Another worker is required to check the ma- 
terial and report changes to the cataloger, 
check regularly the Monthly Catalog and 
claim depository, as well as additional useful 
items. An essential worker is the cataloger, 
whose problems in governmental material are 
complicated by the constant reorganization of 
government agencies. 

Cooperating with the cataloger is the classi- 
fier who might assume the duty of analyzing 
publications for the catalog and the quick 
reference file. 
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The revision of catalog cards and the filing 
ot cards, particularly if they are filed in 
several places, would occupy the time of a 
hitth worker. The typing of catalog cards and 
correspondence, the filing of correspondence 
and the ordering of supplies is again another 
worker's routine. 

Compiling statistics for official reports, sur- 
veying the work for reference improvement 
and job efficiency and answering question- 
naires might employ a_ seventh worker. 
Checking additional lists which are time-con- 
suming as in the case of government material, 
because the information given is frequently 
inadequate, ordering of material, preparing 
material for binding, caring for duplicate gift 
material and handling interlibrary loans, de- 
pending on the amount of this work that is 
done and the policy of the given library, 
might well employ the time of two additional 
staff members. 

Preparing lists of government material, 
displaying publications and doing the general 
publicity work are tasks that would consume 
the time of still another: worker. There is 
also need of an administrator to set certain 
policies, make schedules, supervise, make 
personnel adjustments, assign: special duties, 
interpret administrative regulations to the 
staff and give talks on the department. 

I have not specifically mentioned reference 
workers. Those best qualified to handle the 
reference work are those who handle the ma- 
terial and interpret it to the public. This 
means that the workers should be selected 


because of their ability to work with the 


public as well as their ability to do the special- 
ized “behind the scene” work mentioned. 

Frequently, a staff member may be so 
trained, or have such ability, that it will be 
possible for him to perform a different com- 
bination of duties than those mentioned. 
Wherever possible, the worker should work at 
tasks to which he is best suited. Further- 
more, the more operations with which the 
worker is familiar, the greater his value. 
Therefore, staff assignments should be flex- 
ible. In the staff of 11 members suggested, 
one may assume that from one half to two- 
thirds of most of these workers’ time will be 
devoted to reference work, depending on the 
schedule covered and the pressure of the work 
load. 
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Such a staff as has been envisioned is ideal 
in size and, therefore, would be found in few, 
if any, libraries. Sometimes one or two 
people do, or try to do, all of these things; 
yet, to do the job adequately, the staff as 
enumerated is needed. 

The staff qualifications are very frequently 
indicated by the duties required. The staff 
qualifications of professionals in an_ all- 
depository library of the type mentioned above 
would need many of the basic requirements 
of any librarian. Any person whose duty it 
is to serve the public should like people 
genuinely, and yet must handle them ob- 
jectively and professionally. Personal ap- 
pearance is important from the point of view 
of clothing and physical impression. To com- 
bine some of these personal qualifications with 
intellectual ones is not always easy. However, 
a librarian who likes people cannot really 
serve the public unless she can produce the 
answer, or at least help to steer the reader to 
the answer. 

Therefore, in dealing with government 
publications a knowledge of the organization 
of the government, the types of publications 
that the government issues and background in- 
formation in the many fields in which that 
government issues material is needed. Along 
with this, there should be a knowledge of the 
individual system of the given library, a 
general idea of the resources of the library 
as a whole and a familiarity with library 
technique. 

Aside from all of these requirements, the 
public has a right to expect an intelligent per- 
son who knows what is going on in the world 
and who has an interest in helping solve the 
problem at hand. Background and training 
that will produce this type of individual are 
essential for a worker in a complete depository 
library. The training of the persons required, 
aside from those doing routine jobs, would 
suggest training in the library field, a broad 
general education emphasizing social sciences, 
particularly political science, and specific train- 
ing in government publications—along with 
general training in the resources of the par- 
ticular library where the depository is housed. 
While the obligations are heavy and the staff 
requirements demanding, there are many 
satisfactions to the staff of a complete federal 
depository library. 
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Mr. Barr, formerly in the Reference Di- 
vision, Western Reserve University Library, 
is now librarian, School of Medicine Library 
in that university. 


HE QUESTION of the organization and ad- 

ministration of government documents in 
depository libraries is an old one. It has been 
discussed thoroughly, if not always con- 
clusively, by a number of authors generally 
regarded as authorities on the administration 
of libraries. Probably no completely satis- 
factory solution is possible. I want to speak 
only of the advantages and disadvantages of 
the Superintendent of Documents Classifica- 
tion (hereafter referred to as the $.D.C.) as 
observed in practice over a period of several 
years. The disadvantages of using the govern- 
ment classification are numerous but relatively 
minor; the advantages are fewer but of 
greater importance. 

Because the S.D.C. is designed solely for 
government documents, it is not applicable to 
other printed matter; thus any general library 
using it must also use some other system, 
usually the Dewey decimal or the Library of 
Congress, for the bulk of its holdings. With 
most of the library's holdings classified in the 
Dewey or the Library of Congress systems, 
the use of the S.D.C. for government docu- 
ments can be one of those exceptions that 
irritate the stafi and bewilder the patron. 
The use of the government classification 
scheme requires special space, preferably a 
separate room or at least separate stack space, 
devoted entirely to the shelving of government 
documents. 

This can cause particular difficulty when 
space is at a premium, as it is in many li- 
braries, or in a highly departmentalized or an 
open-shelf library. Even regular users of li- 
braries do not often understand the S.D.C. 
and without special help, not only have 
trouble in finding specific material, but also 
they can easily so confuse the shelving as to 
make the collection almost unusable. As 
far as library routines are concerned the use 
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By WILLIAM F. BARR 


of the $.D.C. removes large amounts of ma- 
terial from normal processing procedures, 
making another one of the undesirable excep- 
tions that must be recognized and explained. 

Another serious problem that arises when 
using the S.D.C. is the shelving difficulty 
caused by classification changes that are con- 
stantly being made by the Superintendent of 
Documents. For example, until the fall of 
1947, Army material was classified under 
“W,” Navy material was classified under 
“N.” Since then both have been first assigned 
“M" numbers, and more recently, publications 
of all branches of the armed services are 
classified under “D” numbers. Even more con- 
fusing changes have resulted from the trans- 
fer of numerous agencies, formerly under the 
Commerce, Treasury and Labor Depart- 
ments, to the fast growing Federal Security 
Agency. 

Another of the annoying features of the 
$.D.C. is the necessary wait until the numbers 
for some documents, usually separates or new 
series, appear in the Monthly Catalog. This 
means that a special section of unclassified 
material must be held, sometimes for several 
months, and it also makes necessary the eye 
straining task of checking each Monthly Cata- 
log as it is received from the Government. 

Another disadvantage, especially to public 
libraries, of using the S.D.C. is that to take 
full advantage of the classification only a 
small percentage of the government material 
received appears in the public card catalog. 
Much material remains unknown to the num- 
bers of people who are not familiar with the 
special aids available for use with documents 
and who are reluctant to ask for help from 
the library staff. 

These disadvantages are not insuperable. 
So far as the separate shelving is concerned 
most libraries have space that can be adapted 
for a document collection without too much 
inconvenience. As for patron familiarity with 
the system, while instruction might be difh- 
cult in a public library, in an academic library 
the faculty and student body respond very 
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well to careful instruction in the use of the 

Even the difficulty caused by frequent num- 
ber changes can be, in large part, overcome by 
the intelligent use of book dummies, calling at- 
tention to the changes in shelving. A great 
deal can be accomplished in educating library 
patrons as to the availability of the great 
variety of government material through dis- 
plays, selective cataloging of outstanding items 
and acquainting the public with the use of the 
numerous bibliographic aids offered by the 
Government. It is particularly useful in 
working with documents, as with other ma- 
terials, to educate the patron to ask questions 
when in doubt as to the availability of ma- 
terial. 

In contrast to the disadvantages of using 
the $.D.C. there are very definite advantages. 
Probably these advantages are more applicable 
in a college or university library, but they 
should be at least considered by any deposi- 
tory library. 

The advantages ot using the $.D.C. are the 
speed and inexpensiveness of processing, a 
more thorough working knowledge of the con- 
tent of the document collection by the staff 
and the opportunity to impress the library 
patron with the size and value of a depository 
collection. Government documents are most 
efficiently processed by the staff members who 
are to service them, usually the reference de- 
partment. The usual processing methods are 
relatively slow and are carried on by the 
staff members who have little direct contact 
with the public. If the $.D.C. is not used, 
normal procedure would call for the catalog- 
ing of the greater part of depository material. 
The rest of the depository items and the 
nondepository material would be kept in a 
vertical file with the periodicals, or otherwise 
scattered, making it difficult for anyone to 
have a comprehensive idea as to exact loca- 
tion. 

Using the S.D.C. the reference staff can 
set up a simple checking routine that permits 
a normal day's supply of documents to be 
checked and made available within an hour 
of the time it is received. In the case of 
those documents which are necessary to hold 
for checking in the Monthly Catalog, they 
can be kept on a few conveniently located 
shelves. They seldom amount to so many 
that they cannot be kept in mind well enough 
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to meet any demands for them. By setting 
up a card checking system most documents 
can be regularly checked in spare moments 
without withholding them from the public. A 
few hours’ accurate checking of the Monthly 
Catalog will take care of most items for 
which a regular series number cannot be 
established. 

The second important advantage to be de- 
rived from using the $.D.C. is that it is much 
cheaper. A depository library can expect to 
receive from fifteen to twenty thousand de- 
pository items in a year's time, plus another 
five to ten thousand nondepository government 
publications. 

In general catalog departments are already 
overworked, public card catalogs are over- 
burdened with cards and cataloging costs are 
steadily rising. In the face of these condi- 
tions the use of the documents classification 
offers real savings in time and money and 
avoids adding thousands of catalog cards. By 
using the S.D.C., as much as 85 to 90 per 
cent of the government material received can 
be classified and shelved without any effort 
on the part of the catalog department. It is 
advisable to catalog a highly selective num- 
ber of important or interesting government 
publications using the government classifica- 
tion numbers and some such location designa- 
tion as, document stacks, reference room, etc. 
Even when this is done, if the $.D.C. is used 
the material can be made available soon after 
being received and later cataloged when con- 
venient. 

The third and most important advantage of 
using the §.D.C. is the opportunity it offers 
for developing a number of staff members 
who are experts in the use of government ma- 
terial. The performance of a regular routine 
of receiving and classifying government docu- 
ments by the staff members who are to su- 
pervise their use results in a knowledge of 
documents that can be attained in no other way. 
When to this basic familiarity is added the 
assurance that comes with the constant use 
of such bibliographical aids as the Check List, 
Document Catalog, Monthly Catalog and 
similar publications, it is surprisingly easy to 
build up a staff that is thoroughly in command 
of the vast wealth of material to be found in 
government publications. The opportunity 
tor the frequent examination of a unified col- 
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lection of documents will almost invariably 
stimulate the curiosity and arouse the enthu- 
siasm of the staff and the patrons alike. In 
fact, the enthusiasm of a staff well trained in 
documents is contagious and easily spreads to 
the public with whom they come in contact. A 
check of patrons who have had experience in 


Miss Jackson is head, Documents Depart- 
ment, University of California Library, 


Berkeley. 


HEN the millennium arrives all 

United States government publications 
will be classified and cataloged from page 
proof. Type will then be set for unit catalog 
cards which will be printed on lightweight 
card stock, perforated for removal and bound 
in the documents. On receipt in libraries the 
cards will be torn out, keyed for subjects and 
other added entries and filed in the library 
catalog when documents are added to the li- 
brary shelves. As is the case with the Library 
ot Congress Author Catalog, the master 
cards will be used as the basis for an en- 
larged cumulative monthly catalog. 

Such a system presupposes a single issuing 
agency for all documents. This should come 
to pass in the ideal state where all govern- 
ment agencies will remain stable and all doc- 
uments librarians will remain sane. It also 
presupposes that the Federal Government 
will recognize the need for more uniform 
handling of its publications by depositories 
and will grant funds suitable to this end. 

Short of this library millennium what are 
we doing with the snowballing output of 
printed and processed material? For many 
years we have worried in print and in library 
meetings about the problem of classifying and 
cataloging our collections. What stage have 
we reached in 1950? Have we found a uni- 
versal’ solution for handling the mass output 
which has enabled us to turn our attention 
to fuller exploitation of the varied content of 
United States government publications? 
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using documents classified by the government 
system and documents classified in Dewey or 
the Library of Congress systems revealed an 
almost unanimous preference for the $.D.C., 
especially if they had competent help and in- 
struction until they grasped the fundamentals 
of the classification. 


By ISABEL H. JACKSON 


These questions and others, which you are 
spared for lack of time, lead in a rather 
roundabout way to the topic of this paper— 
the advantages and disadvantages of a subject 
classification as a key to depository collec- 
tions. 

After reading the arguments offered by the 
proponents of varying schools of thought 
which appear and reappear in library litera- 
ture, I decided that it might be profitable to 
find out how many libraries are now using 
subject classifications and, if possible, to dis- 
cover what those who use them think about 
subject classification as a means of making 
theig collections intelligible. 

In order to get a quick expression of opin 
ion from a group of documents librarians, 
a brief questionnaire’ was sent to 30 all- 
depositories and selective depositories in Ore- 
gon, Washington and California. This far 
western survey brought responses from 27 
libraries whose size ranged from approxi- 
mately 50,000 to nearly two million volumes. 
The group included state, county, city, college 
and university libraries. 

In addition to this very small sample, a 
survey of California practices in handling 
documents in 46 depository and nondepository 
libraries, made for this group in 1946, was 
available for comparison. Most fortunately 
the Superintendent of Documents was able to 
furnish classification figures for 533 libraries 
and figures on cataloging practices of 536 li- 
braries from the depository library survey of 
last January. 

When the superintendent's figures are 
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checked we find approximately 33 per cent 
of the libraries following his system, 17 per 
cent in the “no information, or do not class 
ify” category and the remainder divided be- 
tween Dewey (17 per cent), Library of Con- 
gress (2 per cent), $.D.C.*-Dewey (10 per 
cent), S$.D.C.-L.C. (1 per cent), and special 
classification (16 per cent). With the excep- 
tion of the 17 per cent unspecified, or not 
classifying, the two other surveys show a 
similar pattern. Dewey outranks Library 
ot Congress, but there is a higher percentage 
of special classifications, usually Dewey or 
L.C., in combination with alphabetical check- 
listing or shelflisting. 

The variations or combinations of classifi- 
cation schemes account tor 36 per cent of the 
libraries in the superintendent's survey, §1 
per cent from the 1946 California survey and 
32 per cent from the far western survey. In 
the latter, where it is easier to probe because 
of more detailed questions at hand, it is all 
the more easy to see the pattern at work and 
to realize that you cannot assume that the 
use of a subject classification automatically 
insures its uniform application to all deposi- 
tory items. The very nature of the combina- 
tions gives the key to the differing treatment 
even within the same collection. The almost 
monotonous answer “some” to the question 
“Do you classity and catalog your docu 
ments” bears it out. Some answers are am- 
plified by such statements as “where content 
warrants,” “more important,” “when bound” 
and the like. 

A closer check on the figures from all 
surveys shows that even where Dewey or Li- 
brary of Congress is indicated as being used 
without any combination, the number of li- 
braries which classify and catalog all docu- 
ments is so small that the outright statement 
of adherence to a classification scheme, such 
as the 17 per cent indicating the use of 
Dewey in the superintendent's questionnaire, 
is at least slightly suspect. Especially when 
the same questionnaire shows that only 13 
per cent of the entire group reports full cata- 
loging of collections and 50 per cent report 
cataloging “some.” While it is true that 
classification does not necessarily imply cata- 
loging, the responses to individual question- 
naires in the two smaller groups tend to give 


2U.S. Superintendent of Documents Classification. 
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the impression that classification is accom- 
panied by full or brief cataloging. 

Here then is the answer to the first ques- 
tion “How widespread is the use of subject 
classification?” ‘Two hundred and sixty-two, 
or 46 per cent of the depository libraries in 
the United States, report using some form ot 
subject classification. Percentages in the two 
local surveys are slightly higher, but they 
show even more plainly, because of more de- 
tailed information available, the variations 
in treatment accorded to documents within 
the framework of subject classifications. 

The unorthodox manipulation ot percent- 
ages which has been indulged in this far may 
be statistically questionable, but it does point 
to the conclusion that the subject classifica- 
tions, perhaps for reasons of economy, per- 
haps because of a lack of flexibility, have not 
provided a universal solution for handling all 
documents in the libraries which use them. 
It also points to the question of how the 
“others” are handled when the “some” are 
singled out for classification and cataloging. 

A few answers to this question, and also 
to the question “what do the users think of 
subject classification as a key to their collec- 
tions,” will be found in an examination 
of returns from the far western survey. 
This group of 27 libraries includes 12 ad- 
herents to the superintendent's scheme; 10 
who use Dewey or Dewey in combination; 
two, Library of Congress-Alphabetical; and 
three, alphabetical arrangements. 

Replying to the first six questions con- 
cerned with documents administration, classi- 
fication and cataloging, all of the users of 
Dewey and Library of Congress classification 
report classifying and cataloging “some,” all 
include “some” in the public catalog, and 
nearly all shelve “some” with the general col- 
lection. All but one report full cataloging of 
documents when they are bound. 

As to the availability of the “others,” seven 
out of 12 libraries maintain separate catalogs. 
These vary from shelflists or checking rec- 
ords to dictionary catalogs. One library 
which does not maintain a separate catalog 
includes cards in the library shelflist for ma- 
terial not fully catalogued. Another does not 
mention a special catalog but indicates that 
all documents are kept in a separate collec- 
tion which would argue at least the existence 
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of checking records. Another one which dis- 
tributes its documents among subject depart- 
ments does not specify any separate catalog. 
Another which indicates no separate handling 
ot documents at the present time is contem- 
plating establishment of a separate documents 
collection. 

All of which adds up to a more hopeful pic- 
ture of availability of the collections, but it 
also adds up to the apparent necessity to 
amplify subject classifications for complete 
coverage. 

The seventh question asked for an evalua- 
tion of the system in use in the terms of levels 
of satisfaction. The two users of Library 
of Congress-Alphabetical find it adequate; 
four Dewey users find their scheme adequate, 
one qualifying that by saying that it is ade- 
quate with the Monthly Catalog as an index. 
This is the same response given by a Dewey- 
$.D.C. user. Another library finds Dewey 
and $.D.C. adequate in combination but feels 
that neither alone would be satisfactory. 
Finally one Dewey-Alphabetical finds this 
combination adequate and another says that 
it is wholly inadequate and lacking in flexi- 
bility. 

The eighth and last question asked for ex- 
tended comment as to the need for develop- 
ment of a new system of classification tor 
government documents. The question was 
included not with any subversive purpose in 
mind. Rather it was intended to provoke dis- 
cussion on one side or the other and perhaps 
induce the respondents to elaborate on points 
checked in the earlier questions. Three of 
the users of subject classifications did not re- 
ply, so they are apparently in favor of the 
present system. Four are opposed to any 
change on the grounds that they prefer classi- 
fying documents with their library collections 
as the best means of making them useful. 
Two others feel that reclassification would 
not be feasible and that too much work has 
gone into their collections for change. An- 
other believes that the S.D.C. is not perfect 
but that any reform should be directed to- 
ward its improvement. Two signify need for 
a new system but do not amplify beyond that. 

This would seem to indicate that the ma- 
jority of the subject classification people are 
content or reconciled with their lot. 

Just as a matter of general interest, replies 
from the alphabetical and 5.D.C. libraries 


were also checked. Apparently seven in this 
combined group are content for they left the 
question unchecked. Two vote no change 
without comment and a third finds any 
change an impractical idea where an exten- 
sive collection already exists. Five are inter- 
ested in a new scheme, two without extended 
comment and three with the plea for a simpler 
system of classification in which documents 
could, as one put it, “be found by any li- 
brarian, not necessarily a documents librarian.” 

Documents librarians may vary in their 
approach to classification but these question- 
naires show that their operation depends in 
large part on government indexes. One of 
the interesting by-products is a tabulation of 
their varying requests for such indexing. One 
library urges that the Checklist be brought 
up to date, another wants more complete 
subject indexes compiled and yet another 
more specifically wants the Index to Publica- 
tions of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
issued more currently. Two others think 
that the Government should again issue the 
Documents Catalog. Other less specific com- 
ments on indexing appear in a number of the 
replies. 

To sum up: Such varying factors as space 
shortages, financial questions and local differ- 
ences all play their part in the status of docu- 
ments administration. These varying factors, 
as discernible in the earlier literature as they 
are now, argue against weighing of the pros 
and cons and arrival at any universally ap- 
plicable solution. 

One library which puts stress on a separate 
collection may insist that its records be simple 
and processing slight, and that its money be 
budgeted for trained personnel to perform 
personalized service. Another institution 
which elects to absorb documents into its 
general collection will necessarily choose to de- 
vote more money’ to classification and catalog- 
ing in order to achieve the fullest use by a 
staff without specialized document training. 

All we can do then while we await the 
millennium and the document that arrives 
complete with catalog card, is to apply equal 
parts of common sense and enthusiasm to the 
documents under our care. Common sense 
applied to housekeeping and enthusiasm used 
in exploiting our much maligned stock in 
trade may bring the millennium sooner than 
we think. 
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Appendix 
Sample of Questionnaire 
THE LIBRARY 


1. Administers its government documents as 
( ) Separate department or division 


with employees 
( ) Part of department 
with employees 


(Other method—please state) 

2. Classifies and catalogs (all) 
(none) of the collection. 

3. Uses (full) (brief) cataloging for docu- 


(some) 


ments. 
4. Lists (all) (some) (none) in public cata- 
log 
Maintains separate (author) (subject) 
(dictionary) catalog. 
. Incorporates (all) (some) (none) into 


Obstacles and Opportunities in Specialized Treatment 
of Federal Depository Documents 


Miss Humphrey is head, Government 
Documents Department, State University of 
lowa. 


M“; years in the service side of public, 
college and university libraries has 
ground in one fact—that government publica- 
tions can be handled, and successfully, by 
various methods. Consider the two major 
libraries in lowa. The State College Library 
at Ames makes no distinction at any point 
between documents and other material; all 
go through the same procedures. The State 
University of lowa at Iowa City, at the other 
extreme, has a document department in which 
practically all work is centered. Results 
seem satisfactory on both campuses. Relations 
between the two libraries are close and cor- 
dial. With such a yardstick to measure 
ourselves against, this observer cannot say, 
“See us, ours is the right way.” Rather with 
the background of my own experience, let me 
outline some of the obstacles and opportuni- 
ties inherent in a depository library and how 
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general library collection. 
6. Uses ( ) Library of Congress classifica- 
tion 
( ) Dewey classification 
( ) Superintendent of Documents 
classification 
( ) (Other scheme, please state) 
7. Believes system of classification used is 
( ) Extremely satisfactory 
( ) Adequate 
( ) Lacking in flexibility 
( ) Expensive 
( ) Wholly inadequate 
(Any extended comment here would 
be valuable) 
Believes there is need tor develop- 
ment of new system of classification 
for government publications. 
(Any extended comment here would 
be valuable) 


~ 


By MARY BROWN HUMPHREY 


There will 
be cutback to Ames by way of comparison. 


special treatment can meet these. 


Bloating or Selection 

The first obstacle probably is due to the 
fact that “Documents are free—‘something for 
nothing’ that can be bad medicine.” How 
many are satisfied with those black dotted 
items from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments? Like the daughters in the Bible we 
continually cry “More, more” to depart- 
ments, bureaus, etc. The results can be over- 
whelming. Especially is this true in the 
smaller library because of too ambitious se- 
lection of depository and other items. For 
example, two small colleges in our region 
have accepted, through their presidents be 
it noted, the Army Map Service deposits. 
Not one box has been opened. . Both librari- 
ans have appealed to us for help. Our ad- 
vice to send them all back untouched will not 
be accepted by their administrative chiefs. 

Thus in building the total document book 
stock, here is a major opportunity for the 
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exercise of restraint, judgment and anticipa- 
tion of needs, all of which may take special 
knowledge and _ skills. 


Concentrated Diffused Arrangement and Use 

Another obstacle to special treatment is: 
“Does it not run counter to subject treat- 
ment?” It is unnecessary to emphasize the 
enormous growth and spread of government 
functions. To give just two: Statistical data 
in an increasing number of fields now hinge 
on governmental computations; atomic energy 
research is now and is likely to remain under 
the supervision of the federal authorities. 
Can such diffuse information be gathered to- 
gether? 

In a_ recent 
Brown of Ames said: “In a land grant col- 
lege devoted to the pure and applied sciences, 
everything must fall into the subject classifi- 
cations. Only in this way can the needs of 
our students and scientists be satisfied.” He 
kindly added: “In a university or liberal arts 
college stressing the social sciences, a docu- 
ment collection might work.” Now we in 
Iowa listen carefully to our elder statesman. 
Perhaps, it is in the social sciences that the 
opportunity for document reference work lies. 
Certainly we at the university work mainly 
with this group. This may be true in public 
libraries also, where a technology division 
often runs parallel with general reference 
and document reference. If we can infer 
from Stuart Chase's book, The Proper Study 
of Mankind, that these social sciences might, 
or must, be better integrated, then there is 
justification for using documents (other than 
scientific) by a scheme geared to their needs. 

Part of this problem is arrangement by 
subject classification or Superintendent of 
Document’s classification, but other papers 
will discuss this question. At the risk of 
repetition it may be said that either plan may 
create a demand for enlarged reference serv- 
ice. Simplification of cataloging with few 
analytics and reliance on subject bibliog- 
raphies, or the Superintendent of Document 
arrangement with reliance on indexes and 
bibliography, calls for interpretation or the 
“liaison officer.” This is a point the chief 
executive, in struggling with the budget, 
should not forget. Work, i.c. money, ‘saved 
on the processing side probably means more 
work, i.e. more money to be spent on the 


conversation Charles H. 


service side. This can be true of all types of 
material, but especially of documents whose 
use is so bound up with the published guides 
and indexes. 


Curse of Bigness 

A third obstacle is the “Curse of Bigness,” 
to borrow the term Justice Brandeis used. 
It is the over-all bigness of a library, not just 
the bloated document holdings referred to 
above. Again it is unnecessary to enlarge on 
the unpredictable growth of large libraries, 
alarming in some aspects. Special divisions, 
such as for art, technology, language and 
literature, may be one of the remedies. Of 
these, a document department, or document 
reference worker, can well be a part, thus 
siphoning off material easily adapted for spe- 
cialization, 


Danger of Isolation 

Is there a danger that such special services 
or such special workers may become isolated 
in the general pattern? Indeed there is! 
But in a library with a cooperative, informed 
and disciplined staff, this danger can be over- 
come so that the specialist's job is a part of 
the whole. 


Place for Specialization 

If after considering these several obstacles 
a library commits itself to some special docu- 
ment program, where should the emphasis 
be placed? It can come, of course, in any of 
the three divisions of our work: acquiring, 
processing or servicing. Curiously enough 
the very large library or the small library is 
apt to put this with the order or processing 
(acquisition) end. Where a large library 
collects many foreign documents, as well as 
those of the U.S., the specialist with knowl- 
edge of foreign language, trade connections 
and business sagacity is needed. In a small 
library, order and processing may fall to the 
head librarian, and through these duties she 
becomes the document guardian. The public 
service end, especially reference, is the more 
usually accepted place for the document 
worker. We are familiar with the device in 
some reference departments of allotting the 
documents to one assistant as her special care, 
interest and object of study. It is a workable 
plan. Beyond that is the fully organized doc- 
ument department or division found in both 
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public and university or college libraries. 
Such a department often covers all three ot 
the classic types of work. 

Since this last is what I am most familiar 
with, it is from this viewpoint that some of 
the opportunities of special document service 
will be suggested. I believe these will apply 
to both public and educational institutions. 


Development of Knowledge 

The first major opportunity of a specially 
appointed document worker is the chance to 
acquire more knowledge of the subject in 
hand to the end that the task may be better 
accomplished. 

Actually handling the material in the 
processing steps is one approach. But there 
is room for opposite opinions here. In a 
recent letter Mr. Orr, the librarian at Ames, 
stated: “Years ago the Reference staff felt 
that it was necessary for them to check in 
U.S. Government documents in order that 
they would know what materials were being 
received. We now operate on the assumption 
that documents are as well indexed in the 
regular bibliographic services and in the spe- 
cial indexes issued by the Superintendent of 
Documents as any other type of material, in 
fact, better than some. If the reference staff 
is tamiliar with these bibliographic sources, 
we teel they should have no more trouble in 
identitying U.S. Government Documents 
than the publications of other publishers.” 
Remember their plan works for them. The 
library ticks steadily and smoothly. 

To me there is a chance to go further than 
this. A cardinal point in my credo is that 
the original checking-in, the search for new 
titles, the checking of holdings against lists 
such as Catalog of U.S. Census Publications 
1790-1045, and the assigning of Superinten- 
dent of Document numbers, if used, are all 
avenues to self-education. All our staff, pro- 
fessional and subprofessional, take part in 


such chores. 

Its value? An over-all knowledge of the 
document collection and through this a 
chance to build on a firm foundation, plus de- 
tailed knowledge of the collection and a 
chance to give full and up-to-the-minute serv- 
ice to the reader. 

Contact with the library clientele is an im- 
portant avenue of education as new questions 
come to the desk daily. Any reference 


worker, general or special, remembers fright- 
ening questions whose final solutions lead to 
a new appreciation and future quick use of 
obscure resources. 

It goes without saying, of course, that if a 
person is to know documents he must read 
them. 


Indexes, ete. 

The foundation stones of document use are 
the published indexes. Ames considers these 
indexes a big factor in eliminating specialized 
service. Again there seems to me something 
more to consider. These are, indeed, the “open 
sesame” to our warehouse but they are fre- 
quently a code to a combination lock rather 
than a simple key to a simple lock. ‘To find 
them all and know them thoroughly is a doc- 
ument librarian’s first duty. The next is to 
introduce and interpret them to the reader. 
They are numerous, scholarly, not always 
simple, and they are not alike in structure. 
Remember the uniformity of the H. W. Wil- 
son's indexes; it is one ot their biggest values. 
A freshman or client in a public library who 
learns to use the Reader’s Guide can then use 
all the others by a flip of the page. By con- 
trast consider the variety of arrangements in 
the Congressional Record Index, the “Bib- 
liography of North American Geology,” 
“The Index of Research Projects WPA” and 
our greatly beloved “Census Publications, 
Catalog and Subject Guide.” Each of these 
takes a few tricks to learn, or to introduce. 
Have you ever explained to a class how to 
use the Monthly Catalog? Perhaps, because 
we are in an educational institution where 
the library is considered to have a part in the 
teaching process, we overemphasize this. But 
an opportunity indeed is here to teach that 
seemingly difficult matter of how to use books 
and those of a special type. 


Service to Small Libraries 

Another experience has been our contacts 
with the smaller depositories in the state; 
a few outside, too. The difficulty of selection 
for smaller libraries has been noted. To 
about-face, to reorganize, clean out unused 
stuff, reselect the depository items and set 
up a going concern in document use, takes 
courage, ability and very hard work. Twice 
we have been engaged in such an undertak- 
(Continued on page 51) 
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By PAULINE WARD 


Processing Government Documents 


Miss Ward is documents librarian, North 
Texas State College, Denton, Texas. 


w April 1948, the Library of North 

Texas State College was designated as 
a depository for United States government 
documents. Before that date all documents 
which had been acquired by purchase, ex- 
change or gift were incorporated either in 
the regular Dewey classification with full 
cataloging, or in the pamphlet file by subject 
With the sudden ar- 


rival of documents by the hundreds, a long- 


in the reference room. 


range planning program became essential. 

Several factors influenced the decision to 
organize a separate documents collection: 
(1) 
crowded stacks seemed an unwise location 


Shelving space. The already over- 
for a rapidly-growing new type of material. 
Temporary space was provided in the refer- 
ence room, which was thought to be suf- 
ficient until such time as an addition to the 
building would provide permanent quarters. 
(2) Cataloging cost. Funds and personnel 
were not sufficient to give as complete 
cataloging to documents as to the other 
book material. It was also clear that this 
would be duplicating work in indexes pub- 
lished by the Government Printing Office. 
(3) Type of material. Small leaflets are 
dificult to keep in order under any circum- 


but in a special collection these 


(4) 
Personnel. Ina separate collection the docu- 


stances, 
elusive pieces can be given attention. 


ments librarian has the advantage of having 
not only a general knowledge of the many 
different departments, bureaus, divisions, 


offices and independent agencies of the 


Government, but also knows of transfers, 
mergers, new and discontinued titles, fre- 
quency, tricks in identifying obscure items 
and much additional miscellaneous informa- 
tion acquired only through working with 
With some 
exceptions, government documents are avail- 
able for 


receipt if they are in a separate collection, 


documents. (5) Time element. 


use almost immediately upon 
since they can be put directly on the shelves. 

The choice of a method of arrangement 
of documents within the collection was easy. 
The Documents Office classification is fool- 
proof, as most of the pieces are given in the 
Monthly Catalog. The other usual method 
of arrangement, that of shelving the docu- 
ments alphabetically by bureau and title, 
creates the problem of locating publications 
of bureaus which have changed from one 
department to another. In using the Docu- 
ments Office classification this changing of 
bureaus need not necessarily affect the classi- 
fication if sufficient references 
made in the shelflist. An arbitrary rule of 
using the latest number was applied to those 
sets which had been transferred from one 
department to another. 


cross are 


Cross references 
were made in the shelflist from each of the 
earlier classifications to the one used as fol- 


lows: 


116.43:n0. U.S. Office of education. 
Pamphlets. 
see 
FS5.17:n0. U.S. Office of education. 
Pamphlets. 


Any future change in classification will be 
represented by a cross reference to the old 
which will be 


classification, retained in 
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order to avoid reclassifying, remarking, and 
reshelving of the set. 

What should be done about the govern- 
ment This 
sending to the Periodicals 


periodicals ? question was 
answered by 
Department all those periodicals which are 
indexed in one of the usual indexing tools. 
The other periodicals were given Docu- 
ments classification numbers and retained in 
the documents collection, so that they could 
be shelved with other material on the same 
subject and prepared by the same office. 
For example, the C.4.4. Journal is classified 
in C3r.118: and shelved with the other 
material published by the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration. Thus, a search for air- 
plane hazards, latest improvements, acci- 
dents etc. will naturally lead to the Journal 
which might easily be missed if it were in 
another part of the library. 

In setting up a system of record keeping, 
two separate files were started. One is 
merely an author list of holdings giving the 
classification number for each series as fol- 
lows: 

FR1.30:date U.S. Board of governors of the 
federal reserve system. 
Federal reserve charts on 
bank credit, money rates, and 
business. 
The only time spent on this file is in typ- 
ing the card as each new series is added. 
The Poole 
list’ is an invaluable source of classification 
numbers needed in initiating the author file, 
and it is kept up to date by adding new clas- 
sification numbers as listed each month in 
the front of the Monthly Catalog. It is 
possible to omit the author file and depend 
on the Poole list to provide the numbers 
each time a request is made for a document 


No maintenance is required. 


for which the classification is not known. 
However, this practice has two disadvan- 


* Poole, Mary Elizabeth. Documents Office Classifica 


tion, Raleigh, 
State College, 1945 


The Compiler, North Carolina 
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tages. Titles under each bureau are not 
arranged alphabetically in Poole, and much 
time is spent in hunting the specific title de- 
sired in order to find the classification, par- 
ticularly where the list of titles is a lony one. 
Furthermore, after the desired title is finally 
located, very likely the publication has been 
transferred to another department, and the 
search must continue through the pages to 
run down the classification number that is 
eventually used. 

The second file is a checklist of all publi- 
cations arranged by classification number. 
Some libraries arrange this file by author 
and title in order to eliminate the author 
file entirely. However, with this system, no 
shelflist of documents is available and taking 
inventory would be extremely difficult. “he 
documents librarian, working with a shelf- 
list arrangement, can gain a clearer over-all 
view of the collection. 

Checking cards are all locally printed as 
those available from library supply firms 
Only 
three kinds of information are necessary on 


are not satisfactory for documents. 


each checking card: author, title and clas- 
sification number. Space at the top of 
commercial cards for publisher, source, fre- 
quency etc. is often needed for the extra 
two or three lines in the title. Four kinds 
of serial checking cards are used: number 
(1-100), 


(also 


annual (see Fig. 1), monthly 


used for quarterly) and weekly. 
Other variations in frequency of publication 
may be adapted to the use of one of these 
printed cards. 

Documents which do not fall within any 
series, i.e., pieces with a Cutter number, are 
listed on plain cards. The top of the card 
gives the same information as series cards 
(classification number, author and general 
title). Holdings are listed on the card 
alphabetically by Cutter number, giving 
title of piece and date of publication. (See 
Fig. 2.) 
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CS1.31:date U.S. Civil service commission. 
Official register of the United States. 


u 
15 
96 


(Form 66) 


LIBRARY HAS THOSE CHECKED BELOW 


(The full year is not printed so that the same form can be used for either 1801-1850 or 1901- 
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1950. Only fifty years are put on one cartd in order to allow space for showing all the volumes 


$1.2CT. U.S. Dept. of state. 
General publications. 
Proposed educational and cultural 
organizations of the United Na- 
tions. 1945. 
F76p/12 Foreign policies; their formulation 
and enforcement. 1946. 


Ed83/2 


P92 Presidential elections; provisions of 
the Constitution and the U.S. 
Code. 1948. 


Fic. 2 


(Space is left between Cutter letters to per- 
mit future publications to be listed in their 


alphabetical order.) 


Inclusion of this type of document in the 
shelflist has many advantages over checking 
holdings in each Monthly Catalog. Classi- 
fication numbers are often found in the 
Selected United States Government Pub- 
lications and in the < in the 
Monthly Catalog, as well as on the piece it- 
self if published by the Tariff Commission. 
Such ‘numbers are available months before 
the piece is listed in its correct place in the 
Monthly Catalog. Thus, the document can 


Previews 
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and parts in which annual reports often appear.) 
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be classified, added to the shelflist, shelved 
and ready for use without holding it up for 
checking off in a Monthly Catalog some 
months later. Likewise, many publications 
are merely revised editions requiring only a 
change in year designation (e.g., circulars of 
information regarding national parks) or 
added volumes having the same classifica- 
tion number except the volume number 
(e.g., hearings in several volumes). There 
is no need to spend the time necessary to 
look through many issues of the Monthl; 
Catalog simply to check holdings and then 
to repeat the process to find a classification 
number every time a request comes for such 
a publication. 

In using the collection to give reference 
service, all that is necessary is to check the 
shelflist to determine if a specific piece is in 
the collection. It is true that often the 
Monthly Catalog must be used to find the 
classification number of a particular docu- 
ment, but in many cases, as in the use of 
Price Lists and the Hirshberg Guide® where 

? Hirshberg, Herbert S., and Melinat, Carl H. Sub 


ject Guide to United States Government Publications 
Chicago, American Library Association, 1947. 
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the classification is given, this search would 
be wasted effort. When information is 
needed that would obviously be published 
by a specific bureau, it should take only a 
moment to glance over the titles of publica- 
tions listed in the shelflist and determine if 
any of them would be useful in the question 
at hand. 

As an aid in calling attention to the docu- 
ments collection, each series is represented 
in the public catalog by a card giving classi- 
fication, author, title and the following 
note: “For complete holdings see Docu- 
ments Collection.” Each card also has a 
rubber stamp “Govt. doc.”’ under the call 


number. (See Fig. 3) 


ing by public libraries, as on-the-spot, or 
long-range through correspondence. The 
driving force in these campaigns was in the 
larger library a far seeing cataloger; in the 
smaller a determined trustee, herself an ex- 
librarian. If the pattern is once set and if 
some one member of the staff can become the 
foster mother of these problem children, 
documents, a small public library can make 
the depository privilege a help not a hinder- 
ance in serving their community. 

The small college library has a tougher 
job. Its faculty members who frequently 
have done graduate work in a university or 
college with rich resources find a limited 
book stock maddening. When such a faculty 
member discovers his college library is a 
depository and can get endless stuff free, 
there may be a to-do. The care of material 
and what it involves is beyond his vision. 
We have tried to arbitrate in such cases. 

Here then is an opportunity on a different 
level for a university or a state library to 
help documents and readers meet. At one 
time there seemed a chance to have such off- 
the-campus activities accepted as part of our 
university extension program. The project 
did not seem worthwhile to those in high 
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Obstacles and Opportunities in Special 
Treatment of Documents 


(Continued from page 47) 


$1.31: U.S. Dept. of state. 
yt r Near Eastern series. Washington, 
Govt. print. office. 
FOR COMPLETE HOLDINGS SEE 
DOCUMENTS COLLECTION 


(Fic. 3) 


(For separates, only those which seem im- 
portant enough for cataloging are represented 
in the catalog by L.C. cards giving the Docu- 
ments classification. ) 


In an effort to make the faculty docu- 
ments conscious a selected list of current 
document acquisitions is included in the 
fortnightly publication N.7.S.C. Books 


which is sent to faculty members. 


places, and what has been done later has 
been on a person to person basis. 


Making Material Available in a National 
Crisis 

It is easy at times of national stress to 
become sentimental or emotional. With a 
sincere desire to avoid either of these at- 
titudes, may I suggest one last opportunity 
for the special document worker or depart- 
ment? When a national emergency de- 
velops, all federal functions, activities and 
pronouncements become of increased impor- 
tance. That the citizens may and must know 
the truth is mandatory. The public press, 
the radio and the library should assume in 
all seriousness this duty. Again this may be 
our part in a dangerous time. Two different 
young assistants on two different occasions 
made exactly the same remark to me. Sud- 
denly in midst of tedious routine each said, 
“Is it not a privilege at a time like this to 
handle all this material from the Govern- 
ment?” Once this was said in the midst of 
a depression, once in the midst of war. If 
tragic times are ahead, may not document 
librarians rise to the opportunity of their 
positions and know it is a privilege? 
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Collection at New 


Dr. Chamberlin is professor of qovern- 
ment, New York University; Miss Moor is 
in charge of the United Nations Collection 
of the N.Y .U. Library. 


gee United Nations Documents Collec- 
tion at New York University repre- 
sents an attempt to solve, by a combination 
of conventional and unconventional means, 
a number of problems that exist in all large 
libraries without decreasing the usefulness of 
the material and, where possible, making it 
more usable. The result has been to de- 
velop one of the most complete and usable 
collections of English language United Na- 
tions documents in the world. ‘The inter- 
est of scholars in the New York University 
collection, and the number of questions 
concerning it from librarians engaged in 
coping with the same vast material, were 
the reasons for preparing this account of 
the procedures used. 


Need For Collection 

The need for such a collection sprang 
from two sources: first, the decision of the 
university in 1947 to establish a Graduate 
Program of Studies in United Nations and 
World Affairs, and second, the realization 
that the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies were entering into the discussion 
and study of such a wide range of human 
activities that the documentation which 
would be produced would be useful to 
virtually every department and discipline in 
the university. The Graduate Program of 
Studies in United Nations and World 
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The United Nations Documents 
York University 


Affairs was designed to provide M.A. and 
Ph.D. degrees that would permit candidates 
to cut across the usual departmental lines 
—a clear recognition that the United Na- 
tions system would do the same. The 
physical proximity of the university to the 
headquarters of the United Nations pre- 
sented unusual opportunities and unusual 
responsibilities to collect U.N. documents 
and to provide adequate facilities for the 
study of the international organization and 
its operations. 

It was immediately recognized that one 
of the first steps required would be the 
creation of an exceptionally complete and 
usable documents collection. While the 
university had had global subscriptions for 
all published United Nations material, it 
had not undertaken to acquire the mimeo- 
graphed papers. The decision to create such 
a collection was followed by investigation 
of collections of United Nations documents 
in other libraries. The number of instances 
found where libraries had extensive hold- 
ings, but where the material was virtually 
unusable, were numerous enough that the 
problem of making the future collection 
available and usable for library patrons was 
fully as important as acquiring the material 
in the first place. 


Three Year Plan 


Because, as is often the case in libraries, 
both funds and floor space were limited, it 
was decided to build the desired type of col- 
lection according to a “three-year plan,” 
as outlined below: 
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1948-1949 ACADEMIC YEAR: 

1. Acquire all the processed and printed Eng- 
lish language documents of the United 
Nations. 

2. Accession all documents and begin prep- 
arations for binding (this required that 
approximately 250,000 documents be 
sorted, arranged in symbol series, checked, 
missing numbers obtained or noted, and 
duplicates discarded). 

3. Complete the binding of the printed 

United Nations publications already owned 

by the university. 


1949-1950 ACADEMIC YEAR: 

1. Bring the United Nations documents up 
to date, including accessioning, shelflist- 
ing and binding. 

2. Start to acquire the documents of the 
specialized agencies on an extensive basis 
and process them in temporary form. (The 
university was already receiving the pub- 
lished documents of some agencies.) 

:. Expand the collection of United States 
government documents relating to the 
United Nations system. 

4. Merge the university's League of Nations 
documents with the United Nations docu- 
ments after rechecking and reconditioning 
the former. 


1950-1951 ACADEMIC YEAR: 

1. Continue the United Nations collection. 

2. Continue the specialized agency collection 
and complete the accessioning and binding. 

3. Continue the United States government 
collection. 

4. Expand the collection of the documents of 
other governments which relate to the 
United Nations. 

5. Start to acquire the papers of nongovern- 
mental organizations whose work is 
relevant to the United Nations. 


Distinction Between Documents and Other 
Materials 


It will be noted that no mention has been 
made of books about the United Nations 
which are not published by the organization. 
A clear distinction was made between such 
books and periodicals, on the one hand, and 
documents on the other. Desirable as 
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amalgamation of the two types of material 
relating to the same subject might be, the 
practical reality of space available made 
separation necessary. Certain advantages 
have accrued from the separation, notably, 
the development of a reference staff expert 
in its knowledge of primary source material. 
Thus the books and periodicals about the 
United Nations are not part of the collec- 
tion and are cataloged and shelved in the 
usual manner. 


Space Provided 

When the decision to create the collection 
was made in the summer of 1948, the 
printed publications of the United Nations 
were housed in the Serials Division and ar- 
rangements were concluded to acquire and 
process the mimeographed documents in 
another building. The separation of the 
two types of material was a matter of ex- 
pediency, rather than choice. In the sum- 
mer of 1949, extensive remodeling of the 
library’s plant permitted the assignment of 
an alcove in the Serials Reading Room 
which made it possible to bring all the ma- 
terial together. ‘This alcove has approxi- 
mately 300 linear feet of shelving and space 
for a desk and two reading tables, with ad- 
ditional table space adjacent. A work 
room with 125 linear feet of shelving and 
large enough for a six-foot table has been 
provided nearby, thus making it possible to 
have room for sorting and other mechanical 
processes outside the stack-reading room 
area. It is estimated that the present avail- 
able space will be adequate for the ex- 
panding collection through the summer of 
1951, at which time the whole problem of 
the collection and its future will be sur- 
veyed. 


Staffing Arrangements 


To put this plan into operation in 1948, 
two part-time students were employed, one 
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a graduate student with some knowledge of 
United Nations documents and the other 
an undergraduate without such knowledge. 
The personnel was selected so that there 
would be continuity of trained staff to 
serve the collection. ‘The undergraduate 
chosen was one who intended to continue on 
in graduate study leading to the Ph.D, de- 
gree and would presumably be available 
for two or more years. ‘These two part- 
time students spent the first year in sorting, 
checking and listing the mimeographed ma- 
terial as fast as it was obtained. At the 
end of the year they had done the pre- 
liminary sorting and had begun the prepara- 
tion of some volumes for binding. In the 
summer of 1949 it became evident that 
increased staff would be necessary to com- 
plete the sorting and arranging of the 
immense mass of mimeographed documen- 
tation obtained from friends and other 
institutions. The director of libraries and 
the librarian of the Washington Square Li- 
brary approved the appointment of one full- 
time and three part-time students for the 
academic year 1949-50 with a view to com- 
pleting the sorting and processing of the ap- 
proximately 250,000 items. 

The full-time student, the former part- 
time undergraduate in 1948-49 and the 
three half-time students completed the work 
on the backlog in June 1950, and have also 
provided reference service to the users of the 
collection on a five and one-half day per week 
basis, including evenings until 8:30 P.M. 


Acquisitions 


The university maintains three global 
subscriptions for the published United Na- 
tions material from the international docu- 
ments service of the Columbia University 
Press and, in addition, receives one copy of 
all unrestricted mimeographed and printed 
documents by virtue of the gracious decision 
of the librarian of the United Nations that 
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the university is one of the recognized 
centers for the study of international affairs. 
One of the subscription sets is deposited in 
the Law Library, one in the School of Com- 
merce Library and the third in the United 
Nations Collection in the Serials Division 
ot the Washington Square Library. It is 
this latter set, plus the free set of printed 
and mimeographed documents, which consti- 
tutes the collection described herein. 

The three subscription sets are mailed to 
the Acquisition Division of the university’s 
libraries, where they are checked against 
bills and accessioned before being dis- 
tributed. The fourth set, that received 
directly from the United Nations, is picked 
up each morning at the United Nations 
building in New York City by the uni- 
versity’s messenger and brought directly to 
the United Nations Collection. 

This fourth set is processed in a some- 
what different manner from the other three 
because of the desire to have the current 
documents available for faculty and student 
use within 24 hours of the date of issue by 
the United Nations. Such a service is main- 
tained because of the need for most recent 
information available by classes, seminars 
and faculty members engaged in research 
and because of the belief that processing 
that is to be done eventually can just as well 
be done currently and promptly. In other 
words, the policy is to avoid the creation 
of an anathema to all librarians, the back- 
log or the arrearage. 

The result of this policy has been that in 
many instances, printed publications are 
available for users of the collection at the 
same time they are provided to official 
delegations and to members of the Secre- 
tariat of the United Nations. Numerous 
instances have occurred when the university 
has received publications in its free set as 
much as several weeks ahead of the general 
distribution to subscribers to United Na- 
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tions documents. “The benetit to those en- 
gaged in research on current problems is 
evident. 

Materials received on this daily basis are 
listed on visible card files under the symbol 
The 


printed items are then shelved according to 


or series in which they are issued. 


the plan explained below, and the mimeo- 
graphed documents are placed in four- 
drawer vertical steel files, of which there are 
only two. The volume of papers main- 
tained in vertical files is kept at a minimum 
by the binding policy observed, also ex- 
plained below, and it is thought that two 
vertical files will continue to be adequate 


for all foreseeable needs. 


Binding 

The policy governing binding requires 
that the collection be maintained in usable 
condition at all times and that items should 
not be missing for any considerable period 


of time because they are “at the bindery.” 
To meet such a standard, both from the 
point of view of budget and time, three 
processes are used. 

The first is the normal commercial con- 
tract binding in full board and buckram, at 
the usual range of prices, ranging from 
$2.00 upward per volume depending upon 
size and requirements determined by the 
librarian. 

The second is a form of pamphlet binding 
which is done in the library by staff em- 
ployed for this purpose. 

The third binding process appears to be 
unusual, judging by the number of visitors 
to the collection whose only interest is in 
seeing the bound. Actually 
there is nothing new in the method, as it 
is simply an adaptation of the pad-binding 


volumes so 


used in manufacturing scratch pads or other 


stationery in pad form. ‘The university 


'The quicker the documents kept in file folders can 
be bound, the less opportumty there is for pilferage and 
other forms of loss. 
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adopted the method as the result of observ- 
ance of its application by the Secretariat of 
the United Nations, where the deputy di- 
rector of the Publications Division, D. D. 
DeWalt, had experimented for three years 
and had developed a very satisfactory in- 
expensive binding. “lhe process is used pri- 
marily for the mimeographed documents but 
is not limited thereto, as it is adequate for 
any nonpermanent items. It is this method 
and the pamphlet binding which have made 
it possible to limit the current material 


maintained in vertical files to two four- 


drawer cases. 
The pad-binding is done in the uni- 


versity’s duplicating shop at a cost of ap- 
proximately 25¢ per volume. ‘wenty to 
50 volumes are prepared for binding at one 
time and normally are not out of the collec- 
tion more than 48 hours. Preparation for 
binding includes typing of a title page 
containing a list of the documents in the 
volume, and the removal of all staples. A 
3” x §” card is then prepared as a binding 
record and serves as a shelflist card when the 
volume has been bound. The use of the 
one card for two purposes is possible be- 
cause the instructions to the bindery are 
standard and do not vary from volume to 
volume: 

The technique of pad-binding is simple. 
When the documents are received at the 
bindery, each volume is placed in a paper 
cutter and the binding edge is trimmed 
enough to insure that each sheet will touch 
the binding material. Pieces of pressboard 
cut to size, or trimmed to fit each volume as 
the case may be, are then placed on the 
front and back of the volume. The vol- 
umes, 20 or more, are then stacked one on top 
of another, with the binding edges true and 
square to one another. A layer of thick 
binders glue is then applied to the area of 
the binding edges of the stacked volumes in 


one application. ‘If the documents to be 
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bound are 10” long and the 20 volumes 
average 14” in thickness, the area to which 
the glue is applied by paint brush in one 
operation is 300 square inches, thus re- 
After 


the glue has been applied, a layer of cloth 


ducing the labor costs per volume. 


(crash) is applied to the glue, following 
which a second layer of glue is applied over 
the cloth. Heavy weights are then placed 
on top of the pile of volumes and they are 
allowed to dry overnight. If a press of 
sufficient capacity is available, it is used in- 
stead of the weights, but such a press is not 
required as the weight of the volumes sup- 
plies all the pressure necessary except to the 
few top items. 

On the following day, the volumes with 
their pressboard covers are sliced apart with 
a sharp knife and vellum tape is placed 
over the spine of each volume, overlapping 
on each cover not less than one inch. The 
volumes are then returned to the collection 
and are ready for lettering and shelving. 
‘The experience at the United Nations and 
at the university leads to the belief that this 
form of binding will last as long as will the 
woodpulp paper used for mimeographed 
documents. 

The pad-binding is an inexpensive process 
and requires no equipment or capital invest- 
ment other than a paper cutter powerful 
enough to trim a volume that may be as 
much as 2” thick. All that is needed in ad- 
dition is a homemade rack to hold the 
volumes while they are being glued and 
dried, plus the supplies of glue, crash, press- 
board and vellum tape. The process is 
adaptable because of the small amount of 
floor space required. It should be under- 
stood that it is as easy to bind 100 volumes 
at a time as it is to bind 20; in fact, it is 
cheaper per volume. The only limit is 
the height of the ceiling of the room in 
which the work is done. 
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Shelving 

The documents are all shelved according 
to the documents symbol system of the 
United Nations. The decision to follow 
this course was dictated by the structure 
of the United Nations itself, which is in 
many ways a subject structure, and by the 
realization that most users of the documents 
would request them by name of organ or 
documentary series. The manner of shelv- 
ing was closely related to the decision re- 
garding cataloging, described in detail be- 
low. Thus alljdocuments of the General 
Assembly are shelved together, all Secre- 
tariat documents are shelved together and 
all items bearing sales numbers are shelved 
together. Such a system is recognition of 
the fact that there are four principal cate- 
gories of United Nations documents, though 
they sometimes cross and duplicate one 
another: 


1. The printed official records of the main 
organs. 

Il. The mimeographed series (some individ- 
ual items of which are occasionally 
printed in one or more of the other 
categories). 

Ill. The Secretariat series. 

IV. The sales series. 


The documents not included in the sales 
series are shelved in the following order: 


I. The United Nations Conference on In- 
ternational Organization 
A. Printed 16 volumes 
B. Mimeographed documents 
Il. Executive Committee of the Preparatory 
Commission of the United Nations (fol- 
lows same general plan as under Gen- 
eral Assembly below) 
III. Preparatory Commission of the United 
Nations 
IV. General Assembly by session in chrono- 
logical order 
A. Each session in this order 
1. Index to session (if any) 
2. Resolutions of each session (will 
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be shifted to supplements to the 
official records tor past session if 
the U.N. decides to print future 
resolutions in that subseries) 
Plenary meeting documents 
a. Printed official records 
b. Printed official records annexes 
c. Mimeographed verbatim rec- 
ords 
Mimeographed 
ords 
e. Mimeographed A/- documents 
. General Committee documents 
a. Printed official records 
b. Printed official records annexes 
c. Mimeographed summary rec- 
ords 
d. Mimeographed A/-BUR docu- 
ments 
Documents of committees, 1, 2, 
2 & 3, 4, §, 6 and sessional ad hoc 
committees in which all members 
are represented are shelved in the 
same manner as those of the gen- 
eral committee 
a. Subcommittees drafting 
subcommittees documentation 
are shelved at the end of the 
papers for the relevant com- 
mittee for the session. 
. Supplements to the official rec- 
ords of each session 
Documents of all other ad ho« 
bodies are shelved after the most 
recent papers, because 
these documents are not sessional, 
for the most part, and originate 
from bodies meeting between ses- 
and in some _ instances, 
meeting over a period of several 
regular sessions. 


summary rec- 


sessional 


sions, 


Essentially the same pattern is followed for 
the documents of the Economic and Social 
Council and the Trusteeship Council, both 
of which meet by sessions each year. 
The Security Council and Atomic Energy 
Commission documentation also follows the 
same basic pattern, except that the docu- 
ments are shelved by month of issue because 
the two bodies are theoretically in perma- 
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nent session. “The order on the shelves is as 


follows: 


1. January printed official records 
2. January printed official record annexes and 
supplements 
January mimeographed verbatim records 
. January S/- documents 
. At the end of the Security Council Col- 
lection, are shelved the documents of all 
ad hoe committees, subcommittees, field 


missions, etc. 


The publications issued within the sales 


number series are shelved under such series 
because of the subject arrangement of the 
series themselves. Because adequate re- 
search tools prepared by the United Nations 
Secretariat are available as guides to this 
material, it is more usable when shelved in 
this manner than if broken up under some 
other system which would make the refer- 
ence tools available relatively useless. 
The Secretariat documentation, which is 
voluminous and cuts across virtually all sub- 
ject fields used by the organization, is 
shelved according to the unified system of 
symbols recently adopted. Items issued be- 


fore this unified system was in use are 


arbitrarily assigned to positions on the 


shelves in keeping with the new symbols. 


Cataloging (or Noncataloging) 


Very few of the documents in the United 
Nations Collection are cataloged, a sharp 
break with traditional practice which was 
not determined until all concerned had been 
consulted. There are four basic reasons 
upon which this decision was based : 

1. The United Nations Secretariat has pro- 
duced many excellent reference tools and 
checklists which go far beyond anything that 
any catalog can ever be expected to accom- 
plish with the funds likely to be provided. 

. The arrearage in cataloging of United 
Nations documents by the Library of Con- 
gress, or anyone else, was so great as to 
make it unlikely that it could ever become 
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current. (Perhaps an arrearage of as much 

as 40,000 documents in one language by 

the end of 1948.) 

3. The inadequacy of any catalog as a guide 
to the best items on any subject within a 
large block of material of this nature. 

4. Cost of cataloging and maintaining such 

a catalog, particularly in ‘the light of the 

reference tools described in “1” above. 


The essential feature of the plan is that 
in place of the usual author, title or sub- 
ject cards the catalog contains “see also” 
cards directing the user to the United Na- 
tions Collection. One such card appears 
under the catalog entry, UNrrep NaTIONs, 
in front of the cards for books about the 
United Nations which are not published 
by that organization. Subject cards are in- 
serted throughout the catalog thus: 

HUMAN RIGRKTS 

see also 

United Nations Collection in Serials 

Reading Room 
The users of the library are best served by 
being guided by the catalog to the reference 
staff of the collection where the wealth of 
reference tools are put at their disposal and 
where trained staff can assist them. 

The operation of the plan may be de- 
scribed by explaining in some detail one 
example, although the method is equally ap- 
plicable to any subject discussed or studied 
by the United Nations. 

The average lower division student repre- 
sents the level of user of documents whose 
needs are normally the simplest. Such a 
student, looking under the heading HUMAN 
Ricuts, finds in the catalog only cards for 
items about the subject which are not issued 
by the United Nations. He also finds the 
“see also” card described above. If the 
non-United Nations publications are not 
adequate for his need, he proceeds to the 
United Nations Collection and explains that 
need to the librarian on duty. In all proba- 
bility, he would be given a mimeographed 
document prepared by the Department of 
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Public Information of the Secretariat of the 
United Nations bearing the title, Commis- 
sion on Human Rights, Background Paper 
no. 25, and simultaneously handed the 
volumes of the United Nations Bulletin. 
In many instances, these two items, or one 
of them, are adequate for his need. Yet 
neither would normally have been cataloged 
because of the ephemeral nature of the first 
as processed document, and because 
analytics do not exist for the Bulletin. 
The student would not have been aware 
of the existence of either item and could 
not, therefore, have called for either. The 
result is that this student, with his limited 
interest or need, has left the library satisfied. 
Most important of all, perhaps, is the fact 
that he was supplied with the type of ma- 
terial best suited to his need and he was not 
required to leaf through a large number of 
catds while simultaneously attempting to 
form a judgment as to which item would 
best suit his need, a judgment that he had 
neither the experience nor training to make. 
This is not the place to discuss why he was 
not equipped to make such a judgment, 
and the procedure described herein was 
devised to meet the situation that exists. 
Consider now the better lower-division 
student or the upper-division student en- 
gaged in the preparation of a term paper on 
“Human Rights.” In this case, the initial 
approach to the catalog is the same as that 
of the first student, but the need is entirely 
different. One or two papers of a back- 
ground character will not be sufficient. 
Yet neither should the student be forced to 
consider the whole range of material on 
the subject. This is particularly true when 
normal methods of cataloging would not 
direct him to a large segment of the most 
important material. Finally, reliance on 
the catalog may deprive the student of 
knowledge of the existence of excellent 
available tools of reference, obviously the 
first place to start his research. 
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The important United Nations docu- give a graphic representation of the prob- 
mentation and publications on human rights lem the potential user must face when he 
are listed below in tabular form in order to begins his search. ‘The items listed are by 


United Nations Cocuments and Publications on “Human Rights” 


Items which would usually: 


i not be cata- be cataloged 
loged under under 
Reference tools Human Rights Human Rights 
* 1. United Nations Documents Index x 
Check List of United Nations Documents: 
2. Part t: General Assembl; x 
3. Part 4: Trusteeship Council x 
4. Part 5: Economic and Social Council x 
5. Part 6D: Human Rights Commission x 
6. Part 6E: Social Commission x 
7. Part 6F: Commission on the Status of Women x 
8. A/INF papers x 
9g. E/INF papers x 
Index Notes: 
10. Cumulative Index to the Resolutions of the 
Economic and Social Council x 
11. Cumulative Index to the Resolutions of the 
General Assembly N 
Documentation and publications 
12. Human Rights Y earbook x 
13. Mimeographed papers of the Commission on Human Rights x 
Ge neral Assembly Offic tal Re cords: 
14. Plenary Meetings x 
15. Resolutions x 
16. General Committee x 
17. First Committee x 
18. Third Committe x 
19. Mimeographed verbatim records (PVs) of the Plenary 
meetings of the General Assembly x 
20. For Fundamental Human Rights x 
21. Economic and Social Council Official Records x 
22. Resolutions x 
23. Report of the Commission on Human Rights 
(Annual Supplement to Official Records) x 
24. Mimeographed papers of the Conference on Freedom of 
Intormation x 
25. Mimeographed papers of Committee on Non-Governmental 
Organizations x 
26. Documents of the Preparatory Commission of the United 
Nations and of its Executive Committee x 
27. Documents of the United Nations Conference on International 
Organization (San Francisco 1945) x 
28. United Nations Bulletin X 
29. United Nations Yearbook 
30. Miscellaneous papers and publications of the Department of 
Public Information of the United Nations Secretariat \ 


Total. .25 
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no means the only ones which cover the 
subject, but they are the most important 
and the student should be guided to them 
in the fastest and most efficient manner pos- 
sible. 

Thus there will normally be five im- 
portant items or series cataloged under the 
heading HUMAN RIGHTs and 25 items or 
series not so cataloged. This score of five to 
one against cataloging of this type of ma- 
terial is quantitative but a case can be made 
for the contention that most of the best ma- 
terial would not be subject cataloged. 
Evaluation of the 30 items listed above 
would result in some such standard of rela- 
tive usefulness to the advanced under- 
graduate student as is outlined below: 


Subject 
Cataloging 
Yes No 
A. For Fundamental Human 
Rights x 
B. United Nations Yearbook x 
C. General Assembly Resolu- 
tions x 
D. United Nations Bulletin x 


E. General Assembly Official 
Records—Plenary Meet- 
ings x 
F. Mimeographed documents 
and summary records of 
the Commission on Hu- 
man Rights x 
. Check list of UN Docu- 
ments: Part 6D Commis- 
sion on Human Rights x 
. General Assembly Official 
Records—Third Commit- 
tee x 
I. Economic & Social Coun- 
cil Resolutions x 
J. Economic & Social Coun- 


cil Official Records x 


According to this scale of values, the 
qualitative measurement of seven to three 
against cataloging is almost as strong as the 
quantitative one. ‘This conclusion deter- 
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mined, more than any other factor, the de- 
cision not to catalog. 


Reference Card File 


The “see also” subject cards are made up 
at the same time as cards are prepared for 
the reference card file which is maintained 
in the collection. This is done by taking 
the subjects which are used by the United 
Nations Documents Index in the subject 
indexes in each of the reference tools, Each 
such card bears a notation in the lower left 
hand corner indicating in which reference 
tool or tools the subject heading appears. 
A card appearing thus: 


HUMAN RIGHTS 
CL,Pt.6D PUB 
IN-15 A/INF.28 
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would mean that material on human rights 
is indexed in the following reference tools: 
CL,Pt.5-1 Checklist of U.N. Documents, 


Part § no. I 
Economic & Social Council, 


1946-1947 
CL,.Pt.6D Commission on Human Rights, 
Part 6D 
IN-15 Index Note No. 15, Cumulative 


Index to the Resolutions of the 
General Assembly 

DI-s0 Ja United Nations Documents In- 
dex, January, 1950 

PUB Publications 1945-1948 

A/INF _ Disposition of Agenda Items of 
the 3rd Regular Session (of the 
General Assembly ) 


Anyone engaged in serious research on the 
subject of “human rights”’ presents himself to 
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the librarian on duty in the collection, 
having first been referred there by the 
“see also”’ card in the catalog. He is then 
given the various reference tools listed above 
and the librarian assists him in making his 
selection of which documents he wishes to 
consult first. 

This type of card is kept in the collection 
in the reference card file and is the key to 
the use of the documents therein. As each 
new reference tool arrives from the United 
Nations, the staff of the collection add an 
indication of new material on old subjects 
by listing a new symbol on the subject cards. 
These symbols are determined from a 
master guide and the librarian in charge is 
the only one authorized to create new sym- 
bols, such as the six listed on the sample 
card above. When a new subject appears, 
a card is typed bearing that subject and it 
is taken to Catalog Division of the library 
where it is either accepted for insertion as 
a new “see also” card in the catalog or 
adapted to meet the system of subject head- 
ings used by the library. Should the sub- 
ject chosen by the librarian in the collection 
not meet the subject cataloging policy of the 
library, the library policy prevails. How- 
ever, the collection files its own subject card, 
under the heading used by the United 
Nations, with a “see also” card in its refer- 
ence card file stating that the catalog has 
material on the particular subject listed 
under a different heading. This makes it 
possible to use the subject headings appear- 
ing in United Nations documents and cited 
and quoted in the press and periodicals, 
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without checking and cross checking to find 
out what the catalog subject heading may 
be. This practice of having the catalog ad- 
here to the standards of the library pro- 
fession, and the collection adhere to the 
United Nations standards, works out well 
in practice. The staff of the Cataloging 
Division is thus freed from cluttering up 
the catalog with innumerable confusing sub- 
ject headings which apply almost exclusively 
to the United Nations material and to no 
other. 

The United Nations Documents Index, 
issued monthly, is checked against the refer- 
ence card file within 48 hours after receipt, 
thus assuring that this key guide to the 
reference tools is as current as physically 
possible. Any other reference tools received 
are similarly processed. When the num- 
ber of symbols at the bottom of any card 
in the reference card file becomes too numer- 
ous for the one card, a second card is made 
and the first card is retyped to include only 
the references to the more significant refer- 
ence tools. 


Importance of Trained Staff 


Trained staff is important in the satis- 
factory maintenance of such a collection and 
will always be so. However, the pro- 
cedures described above were designed to 
make it possible to operate an adequate col- 
lection with a nonpermanent staff, that is, 
with one person who would probably not re- 
main more than three years, supplemented 
by others who might remain as little as one 
year. 
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By IRA J. PESKIND 


The Organization of an Audio-Visual 
Unit in a Junior College Library 


Mr. Peskind is Director, Audio-Visual 
Department, Wright Junior College, Chi- 
cago. 


te oF the recent and significant devel- 
opments of education at the junior 
college level has been the rapid expansion in 
the use of audio-visual materials. Because 
these materials cover a tremendous range of 
types, it is necessary for purposes of discus- 
sion to define what may be considered audio- 
visual materials at the junior college level. 
Audio-visual materials at this level do not 
mean what audio-visual materials at the uni- 
versity level mean. ‘Therefore, there are 
not included, at this time, those materials 
and equipment which preserve learning such 
Though 


they have great usefulness for the junior col- 


as microfilms and microcards. 
lege library, their very nature makes them 
especially appropriate for the purposes of the 
large four-year college and university li- 
brary. 

What I shall include as audio-visual at 
this time are those materials which require 
special technical devices, involving modern 
techniques of communication, and which are 
unusually adaptable for purposes of instruc- 
tion at the junior college level. This does 
not mean that materials which are not men- 
tioned are not audio-visual and that these 
other materials are not appropriate to the 
junior college level. It merely means that 
they are outside the present limits of discus- 
sion. 

1 Paper presented at the mocting of the Junior Col 


lege Libraries Section, A.C.R.L., Cleveland, July 19, 
1950. 
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Virtually no one will ask why we should 
have audio-visual materials. But when one 
asks why put these materials in the library, 


Al- 


most everyone actively engaged in the audio- 


the problem becomes more complex. 


visual field insists that services and materials 
should be centrally administered, but few 
who are not librarians will concede that they 
belong in the library. It may be observed 
that audio-visual materials and printed ma- 
terials serve identical purposes and for that 
reason should be organized and correlated in 
a single program. A library is technically 
set up, as no other organization is, for the 
functions of acquisition, processing and cata- 
loging, all vital in audio-visual organization. 
There are other reasons for the inclusion of 
such a program in the library, but the pur- 
pose here is to explain how one can function. 

The problem may be stated as follows: 
If an audio-visual unit is considered neces- 
sary for a junior college library, what kind 
of unit should be organized? The answer 
is, of course, that the situation is relative, 
depending upon the particular junior col- 
lege, the library, the people in both, the 
financial resources and the existing audio- 
The kinds of organization 
It may be 
necessary for the library to divide audio- 
visual responsibility with the instructional 


visual program. 
that may result are numerous. 


departments or with an already existing cen- 
It would be advantageous in 
such a situation for the library to be the 


tralized unit. 


agency to house, organize and distribute ma- 
But best of all is to have the 


library administer the entire program. 


terials. 
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‘To start an audio-visual unit, the librar- 
ian may have to initiate all moves from 
convincing the faculty and administrators to 
the actual establishment of the unit. A pre- 
liminary survey of the situation should con- 
sider staff, budget, existing programs and 
personal conflicts. However, in planning, 
a good rule to follow is: find the absolute 
limit of your capacity to absorb audio-visual 
functions and then go twice as far! 

What functions should the audio-visual 
unit assume? Or what functions can it 
assume? A description of certain aspects of 
an existing junior college library audio- 
visual unit may help to answer these ques- 
tions. Although this unit is now only in an 
early stage of development, it is being de- 
scribed because the scope of its operations 
is within the realm of possibility for other 


junior college libraries. 


Background and Physical Characteristics 
This particular audio-visual unit is one 
that was organized during the early months 
of 1950 in the Wright Branch of the Chi- 
This branch 
normally has a regular student enrollment 
1500 or 


cago City Junior College. 


of over 5000 and an additional 
more adult education registrants. 

The physical plant consists of one very 
large building, constructed in 1934, and one 
which, comparatively speaking, may be 
called well-equipped though its facilities are 
The library, in which 
the audio-visual unit was placed, is located 


very overcrowded. 


in one extremely large rectangular room di- 
vided vertically to separate the various func- 
tional divisions of the library. 

Before the library unit was initiated, each 
instructional department had its own audio- 


When the 


junior college administration decided upon 


visual equipment and materials. 


a centralized audio-program, each depart- 
ment was asked to participate in the central- 
ization by voluntarily contributing its 
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equipment and materials to the library. 
Equipment and materials which were more 


conveniently located in the individual de- 
partments, or which were thought to be 


more useful decentralized, were left in the 
departmental rooms and offices. “here was 


nothing arbitrary in the centralization 
change over. 

The basic policy and raison d'etre of the 
audio-visual program are to relieve faculty 
members of the necessity of dealing with 
technical complexities when using audio- 
visual aids so that they are left free to 
concentrate on the all-important utilization 
factor in teaching. 

With this policy in mind, the librarian 
set out to incorporate an audio-visual pro- 
gram within the framework of the library 
organization. 

The assistant librarian was made director 
of the new program and was given com- 
plete responsibility over all phases of its 
administration. Library clerks were ap- 
pointed and trained for the new routines 
and technically-minded students were hired 
for operation, messenger and repair work. 
Technical knowledge of a more expert sort 
was gathered from existing resources on the 
college faculty. The audio-visual director 
has retained his assistant-librarian status but 
the audio-visual function occupies virtually 
all of his time. Audio-visual finances have 
become part of the library budget and the 
junior college has generously increased ap- 
propriations to the library accordingly. 

An audio-visual room was carved out of 
the library, and in it were placed tables and 
chairs for over 30 students or faculty mem- 
bers to listen to phonographs and to use 
other equipment. In an adjacent room, all 
other equipment and replacement parts are 
housed so that they may be ready for circu- 
lation at any time. Phonograph record cab- 
inets, film and filmstrip cabinets, slides and 
other materials are kept in the audio-visual 
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room. Books on the audio-visual subject, 
vertical files containing film catalogs and 
other materials, the audio-visual periodicals 
and reference books are also kept here for 


The desks of the audio- 


visual director and his assistants are kept in 


convenient usage. 


the new room to make it a convenient and 
compact center for the implementation of a 
large audio-visual program. 


Equipment and Materials 


By the end of June 1950, the supply of 
equipment and materials had grown con- 
siderably. ‘There were five motion picture 
projectors, an auditorium projector, three 
34” x slide projectors, two 2” x 2” slide 
projectors, two filmstrip projectors, four 
portable phonographs, a turntable capable of 
playing records through the auditorium, 
gymnasium and other amplifiers, 10 listening 
stations for the library capable of having six 
students listening at each station through 
earphones, two viewers for 2x2” slides for 
library use by students, an overhead projec- 
tor, an opaque projector, a large disc re- 
corder, a tape recorder, as well as a small 
portable tape and 
screens, tables, stands, lenses, replacement 
parts and other supplies. “Though this col- 
lection of equipment has grown very rapidly 


recorder, numerous 


and very efficient usage has been attempted, 
indications are that more equipment will cer- 
tainly be needed to meet current demands. 

The contains over 
3000 phonograph records, all purchased re- 
cently, one-fourth being 33 1/3 long-playing 
types. The rapidly expanding motion pic- 
ture film cabinets now house over 100 films 


audio-visual room 


and filmstrips, slides and transcriptions; 


other materials are accumulating rapidly. 
Care is taken in selecting these materials, 
with faculty members ordering only items 
meeting their high standards for acquisition. 
Since they are familiar with sources, the 
library staff cooperates in selection. 


Functions and Services of the Audio-Visual 
Unit 

1. Reference and information services: 
With the collections of books, pamphlets, 
periodicals and other materials on the audio- 
visual subject housed in the audio-visual 
room, the director is able to provide a ret- 
erence service for faculty members. _Infor- 
mation on suitable materials is given when- 
ever it is requested. It is often necessary 
to phone other libraries and film information 
centers to provide the required information, 
but this service is considered a necessary 
function in the new unit. Lists of new 
materials are sent to faculty members and 
previews are always arranged when interest 
in any material is evident. 

2. Acquisition, processing and cataloging 
The library unit is respon- 
sible for acquiring all audio-visual materials 
Films are normally 


of materials: 


needed by the college. 
rented but are purchased when continued 
usage shows that permanent acquisition is 
more economical than frequent rentals. A 
delivery service is provided by the library 
for rental pickups, and close contact is main- 
tained with all film rental agencies in Chi- 
cago. Films and other materials are in- 
spected, dated and labeled when they arrive 
and care is taken to see that rented materials 
are returned at the proper time. All audio- 
visual materials which are part of the 
library’s permanent collection are cataloged 
and incorporated into the card catalog. 
Numerous subject headings and other en- 
tries have been devised so that maximum 
usage of audio-visual materials can be made 
through information from the card catalog. 

3. Circulation of audio-visual materials 
and equipment: All materials and equip- 
ment are circulated anywhere within the 
college. Students are free to use any ma- 
terials within the library and phonograph 
records are on open shelves to be taken and 
used as freely as books or periodicals. Cer- 
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tain materials are circulated tor home use if 
faculty members request that they be avail- 
able in this manner. The audio-visual unit 
also circulates, without restriction, maps, 
pictures, posters, display letters and cases, 
etc., to all persons requesting them. 

4. Adapting college plant for audio-visual 
usage: ‘The furthering of better physical 
facilities for audio-visual use in the college 
has been a continual function of the new 
unit. It has been felt that the best possible 
conditions for projections must be obtained 
if they are to be shown at maximum effi- 
ciency and usefulness for teaching. Almost 
every room in the building has been equipped 
with darkening shades, additional electrical 
outlets and other helpful devices. 

5. Operation of equipment within the 
college: To arrange a projection or other 
audio-visual function in his classroom, the 
faculty member at Wright informs the 
library unit of the room number, date and 
time of his class meeting and the materials 
that he will use. ‘The necessary equipment 
and materials are brought to the class meet- 
ing at the proper time and operated by a 
library operator who later returns the equip- 
Early 


requests are, of course, encouraged but for 


ment and materials to the library. 


public relations purposes, all requests are ac- 
knowledged regardless of the lateness of the 
hour or of the inconvenience to the library. 

6. Maintenance and repair of equipment: 
‘Technically-minded students have been 
trained to keep the projectors and other 
equipment oiled, cleaned and in the best pos- 
sible working condition. These assistants 
have also been found capable of making 
minor and sometimes major repairs on most 
equipment. 

7. Research in the development of new 
equipment or special adaptation of old 
equipment for the best utilization of audio- 
The audio-visual director 
frequently consults with sound engineering 


visual materials: 
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agencies, film projection specialists, as well 


as engineering specialists on the Wright 
faculty, to develop newer improved equip- 
ment. This procedure has resulted in the 
exceptionally satisfactory listening stations, 
earphone inputs for the tape recorders and 
motion picture projectors, convenient con- 
trol boards for the auditorium and special 
lenses and sound jack boxes for projectors. 
It has been discovered that many types of 
standard equipment can be made much more 
useful for specific purposes through minor 
adaptations or changes. 

8. Training of faculty and students in 
the use of audio-visual equipment and ma- 
terials: A primary function of the audio- 
visual unit is to train persons to be skillful in 
the operation and use of machines and ma- 
terials. Faculty members who wish to 
operate the equipment themselves are given 
instructions. Students using the phono- 
graphs, slide and film-strip projectors, tape 
recorders or other equipment are carefully 
instructed in proper usage. 

g. Integrating audio-visual usage into 
the curriculum through cooperation with 
the faculty: Considerable attention is paid 
to distributing information to. faculty mem- 
bers as to how audio-visual materials may be 
used in their courses. The audio-visual di- 
rector sometimes arranges to speak at de- 
partmental faculty meetings for the purpose 
of disseminating information about audio- 
visual materials. Faculty members are en- 
couraged to discuss audio-visual utilization 
problems with the audio-visual director. 

10. Production of audio-visual materials: 
The library unit cooperates with the Physi- 
cal Science Division and their associated 
photographic laboratory in producing films, 
ftilmstrips and slides for instructional use. 
In the field of sound reproduction, the 
audio-visual unit cuts and dubs phonograph 
records and produces tapes upon request. 
Unusually difficult requests are sent to pro- 
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fessional recording agencies. An interest- 
ing application of sound reproduction in the 
unit was initiated when secretarial practice 
teachers recorded their voices at various 
speeds so that students could practice taking 
dictation at those speeds in the library and 
at home. 

11. Services of a noninstructional nature: 
The library's audio-visual service is not con- 


Many 
students who crowd the audio-visual room 


fined to instructional purposes alone. 


evéry day to listen to the fine music and 
drama recordings are there not because of 
compulsory class assignments but because 
they have an opportunity to listen to fine 
music and drama not easily available else- 
Music, films, etc. are available to 
student organizations. A student club of 
New Orleans jazz enthusiasts, for example, 


where. 


use the library disc recorder to dub copies of 
rare recordings for distribution to each of 
the club members. 
to college play productions, athletic events, 


Service is also provided 


concerts, etc. 

It is impossible to evaluate objectively 
the audio-visual program at this junior 
The program has not been in ex- 
istence long enough. A great deal, how- 
ever, has been achieved in this short period. 
There has been some confusion and there is 
a question of providing too much. An over- 
devoted to audio-visual 


college. 


abundant energy 


service might detract from the traditional 
library service, but care has been taken in 
limiting the program so that dangers in 
Faculty and stu- 


these directions are slight. 
dent reaction has been one of singular en- 
thusiasm and this alone has been enough 
encouragement to continue developing the 


program. 

It is difficult to describe how important 
this audio-visual program has been for the 
library and for the school. It has meant an 
efficient integration of audio-visual materials 
into the curriculum with little or no expense 
members’ time wasted on its 


It has meant that stu- 


to faculty 
technical aspects. 
dents have begun to view the library as a 
place to find the best not only in books but 
also in art and music. It has meant that the 
library has taken steps to become the com- 
plete library, the library which provides the 
necessary variety in materials and services 
which teaching now requires. 

It must not be forgotten that the junior 
college library performs one of its most 
effective roles within a junior college by 
being a service unit, and the more widespread 
and complete its services, the more effective 
and valuable is the library to the junior col- 
lege it serves. By widening the scope of 
library operations, we are helping to make the 
library a more effective instrument for teach- 
ing at the junior college level. 


Correction 


In the article on “Investigations and Research Projects in the Field of College Libraries,” 
October 1950 issue, p. 321-27, footnote 19 should have read “Michigan” instead of “Denver” 


and footnote 60, “Michigan” instead of “Illinois.” 


“1875” instead of “1785.” 


The date in footnote 13 should have been 
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By RALPH T. ESTERQUEST 


Progress Report on the Midwest 
Inter-Library Center 


Mr. Esterquest is director, Midwest 


Inter-Library Center, Chicago. 


I SHOULD like to begin my remarks with a 
brief review of the purpose and objec- 
tives of the Midwest Inter-Library Center 
(M.I.L.C.). 


tinue to be misconceptions concerning the 


I do so because there con- 


real aims of this new cooperative enterprise. 
There are still librarians who think of the 
Midwest Inter-Library Center as merely 
This may be de- 

If the librarian 


does not come out and say that the center 


another storage library. 
tected one way or another. 


is going to be a huge warehouse for storing 
all the dead books in the Midwest, he says 
the same thing when he refers to the center 
s “the librarian’s Fort Knox.’ 

The M.I.L.C. 
gional storage idea and carry it a few steps 
The first step is to tackle the 
If the 


Minnesota 


intends to take the re- 
further. 
problem of eliminating duplicates. 
Universities of Illinois, Lowa, 
and Chicago each have a set of the steno- 
graphic proceedings of the German Reich- 
stag, and each chooses to send its set to the 
M.L.L.C 
mitted to a policy of looking quite critically 
at the four assembled sets and asking our- 


>. for regional housing, we are com- 


selves how many are actually needed to serve 
the research program of the Midwest. If 
the answer is that only one set is needed, 
then the policy of the center is to dispose of 
the other three. 


1 Paper presented at Ai nt of the University 
and, July 20, 1950. 


Section, A.C. Cleve 
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This is the first step: the elimination of 
The next 


duplication of existing holdings. 
to eliminate duplicate efforts to 
When it takes over 


step is 
maintain current files. 
a set the M.I.L.C. 


sponsibility of maintaining the set for the 


undertakes also the re- 


region as a whole. ‘Thus one subscription 
suffices where four existed before ; one check- 
ing card, one claiming activity, one binding 
activity. 

There is a third and a fourth step. Sup- 
pose that in addition to receiving on deposit 
the proceedings of the German Reichstag, 
the center also receives the proceedings of 
parliaments of some 25 other countries. It 
seems logical to us that in such an event 
these two further steps be taken: one, the 
should be examined for gaps 
and the M.1.L.C. should at- 


tempt to fill in those gaps; and two, the 


collection 
within sets, 


center should, after analyzing the research 
needs of the region, round out the collection 
by acquiring similar files of parliamentary 
proceedings from nations not represented in 
the nucleus group of 25. “Thus the regional 
cooperative library intends to play a positive 
role in providing for its supporting libraries 
well-rounded and useful collections within 
the defined area of little-used research ma- 
terials. 

What are little-used research materials? 
These are generally publications which are 
taking space and not paying their way in 
reader use. They are housed, rearranged, 
rebound, and sometimes recataloged against 
the day when someone may need them. 
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They are records of possible important use 
to some phase of scholarship or investigation. 
They may be obsolescent, they may discour- 
age readers because they are in minor lan- 
guages or they may appeal to only small 
groups of specialists in a world increasingly 
given to areas of very specialized knowl- 
edge. 

By assuming responsibility for the hous- 
ing of such books the M.1.L.C. gives mem- 
ber libraries freedom in the use of space in 
their individual libraries for books which 
have a larger and more constant research 
audience. It saves the library the cost of 
the erection of new buildings, it gives the 
library a guarantee of absorbing the pres- 
ent-day useful books when they become 
little-used and it enables a member library 
to concentrate its efforts in the direction of 
servicing the more frequently-used materials. 

Among the many classes of less-used books 
and library materials about which midwest- 
ern librarians have been giving thought are 
the following 10 classes which have been 
designated as part of the initial program of 
the M.1I.L.C.: State documents, including 
legislative journals; older text books; for- 
eign and American dissertations; college 
catalogs; trade journals; house organs; for- 
eign parliamentary proceedings; telephone 
directories ; and newspapers. 

After the initial period there will be 
other classes: Files of old or obscure periodi- 
cals; proceedings and reports of certain 
learned societies; trade unions; charitable 
organizations ; old editions of encyclopedias ; 
year books; minor fiction; poetry and 
drama; official gazettes; and early census 
reports and many other types of materials 
that do not fall into large class categories. 

To give its member libraries space relief 
is the first part of the M.I.L.C. program. 
But it is not all of the program. From the 
point of view of the research faculty, the 
second part is more important than the first. 


It concerns the original acquisition of ma- 
terials not now in the libraries of any of 
the member institutions. When the center 
procures a set of foreign parliamentary pro- 
ceedings not now owned by any of the par- 
ticipating libraries, it adds an item to the 
over-all research resources of the region. 
As this rounding out of its collections pro- 
ceeds, there will emerge important values in 
terms of regional enrichment in research ma- 
terials. The presses of the world are turn- 
ing out many more publications than even 
the wealthiest individual library can hope to 
acquire. 

In summary it may be said that the 
M.1.L.C. should make it possible for a 
participating librarian to administer his li- 
brary on a more economical and practical 
basis. Instead of his library becoming 
crowded with materials of limited use, thus 
leading it te become a library with a high 
proportion of inactive records, the responsi- 
bility for maintaining these inactive records 
is tran-ferred to the central agency. The 
individual library is thus free to stock its 
shelves with books that have enough use to 
justify their everyday presence. If it does 
not have to add as often or as much to a 
building or space program, it is able to hold 
down the size of the staff to actual reader 
needs and to eliminate the expense involved 
in staff that is present merely because the 
administration of dead material requires 
more hands. 

I should like now to report on the major 
events and accomplishments of the M.1.L.C. 

Ten midwestern universities organized, 
on Mar. 4, 1949, the Midwest Inter- 
Library Corporation, on whose board of 
directors each of the 10 participating uni- 
versities was represented. ‘The original 10 
were the University of Chicago, Illinois In- 
stitute of Technology, the University of 
Illinois, Indiana University, State Univer- 
sity of lowa, the University of Kansas, 
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Michigan State College, the University of 
Minnesota, Northwestern University and 
Purdue University. During the next few 
months three new universities elected par- 
ticipation: Wisconsin, Cincinnati and Notre 
Dame. At present two more institutions are 
in process of applying for membership ; and, 
of course, we have an open-door policy in 
regard to new members.” The representa- 
tives of the universities have cooperated in 
tormulating policies and planning the de- 
velopment of the corporation’s functioning 
agency, the Midwest Inter-Library Center. 

Early in 1949 a capital gift of one million 
dollars became available to the corporation 
through two substantial gifts: The Carnegie 
Corporation of New York 
$750,000, and the Rockefeller Foundation 
made a gift of $250,000. The capital fund 
is being used to erect and equip the building 
in Chicago which will house the M.LL.C., 
and it is paying for organizational expenses. 

Last July the Board of Directors pro- 


provided 


vided for regular annual income by devising 
a formula for pro-rating the center’s annual 
operating budget among participating insti- 
tutions. ‘This formula, based on each insti- 


tution’s book fund, Ph.D. program and 
nearness to Chicago, represents an experi- 
mental attempt to measure in advance the 
service demands to be expected from each 
On the basis of 


the adopted formula, the 13 participating 


participating university. 


universities supported a $12,000 Inter-Li- 
brary Center budget during the fiscal year 
ended June 1950. The budget for the cur- 
rent year has been increased to $33,000, an 
amount being shared again among the mem- 
bership. On Oct. 1, 1949, a 
director assumed his dut‘es and established 
an office of the M.1.L.C. in Chicago. 

In addition to planning a building, the 
Board of Directors, the participating li- 


full-time 


>John Crerar Library became a member in October, 
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brarians and the director have worked 
together to spell out the policies needed to 
implement the general objectives agreed upon 
at the time of incorporation. Some knotty 
problems have arisen. For example, if dup- 
lication in holdings is to be eliminated, then 
the libraries sending material for housing in 
the center must relinquish title to the books 
they send. Since most of the participating 
institutions are state universities whose char- 
ters do not permit the general liquidation of 
state property, the problem of reconciling a 
desired process with legal limitations seemed 
formidable. The solution adopted may not 
be final, but we feel that it is the best pos- 
sible under the circumstances. It provides 


for four different categories of deposit and 


for the participating library to elect the one 


that is appropriate for each case: 


Category A—Outright gift, title of owner- 
ship relinquished. 

Category B—Title of ownership retained 
by depositing library but deposit is perma- 
nent so long as the center shall last. 

Category C—Title ot ownership retained 
by the depositing library; deposit understood 
to be indefinite but subject to recall at the 
will of the depositing library. 

Category D-Rental 
rary space relief. 


storage tor tempo- 


Groundwork has been laid for internal 
operation and the activities that will begin 
when the building is opened next April. 
Study was made to determine how best to 
maintain immediate direct communication 
between the M.1.L.C. and its participating 
libraries. It has been decided that a teletype 
network will be created using the Bell ‘Tele- 
typewriter Exchange System. This will en- 
able libraries to get in touch immediately 
with the center, so that material needed on 
a local campus can be dispatched shortly 
after it is requested. ‘The research scholar 
may thus feel assured that material housed 
in Chicago will be available for his use on 
his home campus the day after he asks for it. 
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Decisions have been reached providing for 
the reproduction of catalog cards in the cen- 
ter so that each participating library will 
have a catalog record of the holdings of the 
central agency in Chicago. Detailed plans 
for the transportation of the initial deposits 
have been made. ‘The center will own and 
operate its own truck. 

A regional photoreproduction program is 
accepted as one of the center's activities, and 
a committee of the participating libraries 
will soon begin work on the details of a plan 
for microfilming newspapers. 

A major portion of attention during re- 
cent months, however, has been given to 
planning the building which is to house the 
M.1.L.C. During the spring of 1949 the 
Board of Directors accepted one of four of- 
fers of land on which the building might be 
erected. ‘The site chosen, a gift of the 
University of Chicago, is in the 5700 block 
on Cottage Grove Avenue on Chicago's 
south side. Since October an architect has 
been at work planning a building designed 
in terms of its special functions. Particular 
attention has been given to a comparison 
of different methods of book storage, and in 
March it was voted to equip the major por- 
tion of the building stacks with a new type 
of hinged compact storage shelving devel- 
oped for the center by Snead & Company. 
Both the hinged storage stacks and the plan 
to shelve most of the books by size rather 
than by subject class will greatly increase 
the potential capacity of the stacks building 
that has been designed. Table I illustrates 
the degree of space-gain achieved by these 
two methods. 

Taste I 
Space and Cost Savings of Size-Shelving 
and Hinged Stacks 
A. Total book capacity of M.I.L.C. stacks 
space (514,500 cu. ft.) using: 
1. Conventional stacks and conven- 
tional class shelving 755,000 vols. 
2. Conventional stacks and size- 
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shelving 2,090,000 vols. 
3. Hinged stacks and size-shelving 
3,150,000 vols. 
B. Cost of total building construction per 
volume of stack capacity: 


1. Typical large libraries $2.40 
2. New England Deposit Library 

(1941) .26 
3. M.LL.C. with conventional 

stacks 45 
4. M.L.L.C. with hinged storage 

stacks .29 


The plans adopted are for a building con- 
sisting of two major portions: (1) seven- 
tier bookstacks covering an area 90’ x 98’ 
with each tier 8’ high in the clear, the 
column-spacing at intervals of 6’ x 7’4” and 
the anticipated capacity of the stacks portion 
is in the neighborhood of 3,000,000 volumes 
of books and 20,000 volumes of newspapers. 
(2) A work-study area 30’ x 185’, most of 
which will be one-story high but which will 
have a second story at one end providing 
individual study cubicles for visiting schol- 
ars. ‘The exterior design will show large 
facades of windowless stacks in a light gray 
brick, with the work-study building reach- 
ing across the front constructed in brick of 
contrasting color. Ground was broken on 
July 11, and it is expected that the com- 
pleted building will be ready for occupancy 
in April 1951. 

Thus we move forward into the second 
half of the twentieth century. The twin 
problems of the ever-expanding research 
library and the ever-increasing multiplicity 
of research materials are still with us. No 
one pretends that the M.1.L.C. is a perfect 
solution to these big problems of our age. 
However, | should like to venture to say 
that there is hope for the future as long as 
librarians and their administrators are will- 
ing to face the problems realistically and to 
experiment. The M.1.L.C. is an experi- 
ment. The group of librarians who are 
behind it have high hopes that they have 
created an efficient device. 
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Brief of Minutes of General Interest, 


Association of Research Libraries, 
July 19,1950, Cleveland 


HE 35th meeting of the Association of 

Research Libraries was held in Cleve- 
land at the Hotel Statler on Wednesday, July 
19, 1950, beginning at 2:30 in the afternoon 
and continuing through dinner and the eve- 
ning. 

Upon recommendation of the executive sec- 
retary it was voted that the next regular 
meeting of the association be held in Chi- 
cago in January in connection with the mid- 
winter meeting of the American Library 
Association. 


Committee on the Use of Manuscripts by 
Visiting Scholars 

The executive secretary announced that 
following the discussion of the problem of 
the use of manuscripts by visiting scholars 
and the analogous problem of the provision 
of microfilm of such manuscripts for the use 
of scholars at a distance, which had taken 
place at the January meeting of the associa- 
tion, and as a result of the instruction there 
given him, he had proceeded to the appoint- 
ment of the following broadly representative 
committee to study these problems and to 
dratt a possible code of fair practice for the 
consideration of the association: James T. 
Babb (Yale), chairman, Julian P. Boyd 
(Princeton), Robert A. Miller (Indiana), 
Fredson T. Bowers (Virginia), and Conyers 
Reed (Pennsylvania). He explained that 
owing to the absence of the chairman from 
his post during the summer months, it would 
not be possible for the committee to get its 
work under way before the early autumn. 


Farmington Plan 

In the absence of Mr. Metcalf, chairman 
ot the Farmington Plan Committee, who was 
then in Europe in the interest of the Farm- 
ington Plan, it was necessary to postpone 
until the next meeting of the association 
much of the usual discussion and action with 
respect to the Farmington Plan. It was 
briefly reported that no new complications 
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of any importance had arisen in connection 
with the operation of the plan, that the study 
of coverage by Edwin E. Williams of Har- 
vard, which was in contemplation, had not 
yet been completed and that the extension 
of the plan to certain countries, which was 
dependent upon the filing of certain reports 
upon conditions in those countries, had not 
yet been possible. With respect to coverage, 
Mr. Clapp of the Library of Congress spoke 
of recent experiences there which seemed to 
indicate a disturbing lack of completeness. 
It was, therefore, urged that Mr. Williams’ 
projected study of coverage be pushed to 
completion at the earliest possible date. Mr. 
Nyholm suggested that coverage was in some 
cases proving inadequate because of individ- 
ual instructions which were being sent from 
certain libraries to Farmington Plan agents 
urging them not to send insignificant ma- 
terials. Mr. Williams said that Mr. Metcalf 
had made it his business to request dealers 
in all Farmington Plan countries to include 
marginal materials in their shipments. 
However, he explained that it would be diffi- 
cult for him to press these instructions and 
get effective action if the receiving libraries 
should keep on sending directly to the dealers 
complaints about the insignificant materials 
received. Paul North Rice, therefore, sug- 
gested that all Farmington Plan participants 
should send all their questions and complaints 
about coverage directly to Mr. Metcalf 
rather than to the dealers abroad. 

It was reported that since the last meeting 
the Farmington Plan had actually been ex- 
tended to Ecuador, Bolivia and Chile. 


Midwest Inter-Library Center 

Ralph T. Esterquest, who had been invited 
to attend the meeting as a guest, summarized 
the progress of the Midwest Inter-Library 
Center. He spoke very briefly explaining 
that current information concerning the prog- 
ress of the center was readily available in a 
News Letter which is issued monthly to mem- 
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bers of the Midwest Inter-Library Center, 
and he said that he would be very glad to make 
this News Letter available to nonmembers who 
would be interested in receiving it. Mr. David 
spoke of the great interest which he had found 
in this News Letter, and he urged that other 
members of the association see it regularly. 


An Interlibrary Loan Code for Microfilms 

The executive secretary referred to a por- 
tion of the minutes of the January meeting 
of the Association in Chicago where the Com- 
mittee on Microfilming Cooperation had 
given an outline of a kind of code for an 
interlibrary loan policy with respect to re- 
productions on microfilm. Though no for- 
mal action had been taken with respect to 
this proposed code, the hope had been ex- 
pressed that members would in many cases 
find it acceptable and be guided by it. The 
executive secretary then referred to the Li- 
brary of Congress General Order No. 1436, 
dated July 10, 1950, of which a copy had 
been sent him by the Librarian of Congress, 
and which announced that, subject to certain 
very reasonable conditions, the Library of 
Congress was prepared immediately to ex- 
tend its interlibrary loan service on a trial 
basis to include positive copies of microfilm 
in those cases where the library possesses the 
negative and where the original material is 
believed not to be available on interlibrary 
loan from an institution in continental United 
States. The reading of this general order 
was greeted with much satisfaction, and in 
further discussion it was brought out that 
the University of Chicago Library, the Uni- 
versity of California Library, the Army 
Medical Library and doubtless still other 
institutions are currently following very 
similar policies. It therefore appeared that 
very gratifying progress was being made 
among members of the association in the de- 
velopment of policies which conformed pretty 
closely to the proposed code and which were 
rapidly bringing positive copies of microfilm 
into the sphere of commodious and regular 
interlibrary lending. 


The Organization, Objectives and Program 
of the pa 

Paul North Rice, as presiding officer, 
opened the discussion of this subject by re- 
ferring to the long communication which had 


been sent to the members of the association 
by the executive secretary on July 5 and 
which summarized the previous correspond- 
ence which had taken place between the 
members of the Advisory Committee. The 
executive secretary also added a brief state- 
ment to fill in the background of the subject. 

In the general discussion which followed 
it became clear that the association is con- 
fronted with difficult organizational prob- 
lems, though its membership is limited to a 
very few institutions. It is quite apparent 
that there are other great libraries now out- 
side the membership which might, by reason 
ot their character and importance, very 
logically belong. On the other hand if the 
membership were permitted to be very con- 
siderably expanded, the character of the As- 
sociation would of necessity be radically 
changed, and there is clearly among the present 
membership a firm determination to keep the 
organization small, so as to make possible 
quite informal round table discussion of the 
large problems with which research libraries 
are confronted. There was also a difference 
of opinion as to whether the association 
ought to confine itself to problems of a large 
and theoretical nature, calling upon other or- 
ganizations from time to time when there 
appears to be need for action, or whether it 
ought not to hesitate on occasion to become 
itself an action group, dealing directly with 
concrete problems as they arise. An interest- 
ing suggestion was made by one member that 
without altering the institutional membership 
very much from the present pattern, con- 
sideration be given to the addition of a small 
number of potentially useful individual mem- 
bers, elected at large upon a purely personal 
basis. Such individual members would not 
necessarily be librarians but would be chosen 
because of their potential usefulness to an 
organization confronted with the problems 
which habitually come before us. 

The discussion ended somewhat indeci- 
sively, and it is to be expected that the prob- 
lems of organization, objectives and program 
will again be before the members of the Ad- 
visory Committee if not indeed before the 
whole association. Probably a cautious sum- 
mary might fairly hold that there was a 
manifest disposition to keep the association 
small and to perpetuate the informal round 
table character of its meetings; that serious 
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consideration ought to be given to the re- 
moval of certain inactive institutions from 
membership which in turn might conceivably 
open the way for some additions; that there 
was manifest a firm desire to prevent pro- 
gram agenda from becoming cluttered with 
relatively unimportant items, thereby clear- 
ing the way for unhurried discussion of 
large questions or matters of great im- 
portance; that the association ought to con- 
cern itself not only with a consideration of 
the very largest theoretical problems but also, 
subject to certain limitations, with practical 
problems calling for action; and that, finally, 
a reinforcement of the association by the 
addition of a limited number of individual 
members chosen at large upon their merit 
ought to receive serious consideration. 


The Relation of A.R.L. to Other Library 


Associations 


The executive secretary referred to three 
meetings which had been held in New York 
on April 29 and 30 last, all of which had a 
bearing on the relation of A.R.L. to other 
national library associations and on the re- 
lated subject of a possible federation of na- 
tional library associations. The last of these 


meetings had been that of the Council of 
National Library Associations, of which 
A.R.L. is a member. The meeting had ended 
by passing a resolution calling upon each of 
its members by the time of the July A.L.A. 
Conference to study the possibility of form- 
ing a federation of national library associa- 
tions and to crystallize, so far as time 
permitted, the general principles which it was 
believed should be incorporated in such a 
federation. The executive secretary stated 
that in his experience in representing A.R.L. 
in meetings of the Council of National Li- 
brary Associations, he had often had the 
feeling that our small informal association 
was somewhat out of place in an organiza- 
tion so largely made up of associations very 
much larger than ourselves, and he suggested 
that that same feeling of incongruity might 
still pursue us as a member of a great federa- 
tion of library associations. He therefore 
raised a question as to whether we might 
not fittingly stand aside and, without dis- 
courtesy or any suggestion of umbrage, with- 
draw at this stage from the Council of 
National Library Associations. This sugges- 
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tion provoked a wide difference of opinion 
among members, but in the end it was voted 
by a very substantial majority that we should 
continue our membership in the Council of 
National Library Associations and be rep- 
resented at its meetings. The question of 
what we should do with respect to the pro- 
posed federation of national library as- 
sociations was left unanswered, the executive 
secretary, or another representative, being di- 
rected to continue attendance at meetings ot 
the Council of National Library Associations 
and to report to our membership at subsequent 
meetings. 


Protection of Library Resources in the Event 
of War 

Due to the concern over the international 
situation, the Librarian of Congress was 
asked to speak about the problem of protect- 
ing library resources in the event of a global 
war. He reported that there had as yet 
been no decisions in Washington with respect 
to a basic program, though more progress 
had been made during the past fortnight 
than for weeks previously with respect to 
such a program. He said that the Library ot 
Congress would keep in touch with the vari- 
ous agencies that had been assigned the re- 
sponsibility and would raise with them the 
question of the protection of library resources 
for the rest of the country. It was his beliet 
that scattering will be the principal means 
employed for protection. He noted that we 
must also think of alternative services in the 
event that present services should be dis- 
rupted or destroyed. Various questions 
raised by several of the members brought out 
very clearly the fact that for the present, 
answers can be speculative only. It was 
suggested that it would be desirable for mem- 
bers to get into touch with their local defense 
organizations and stimulate them to call on 
Washington for leadership and a plan. Mr. 
Shaw proposed that we proceed as rapidly 
as possible to plan for all contingencies. It 
would be intelligent to step up progress with 
developments that are inevitable in any case 
and so get a network of speedy communica- 
tions established which will make it possible 
to disperse collections and still render toler- 
ably effective library service. This, he sug- 
gested, was something that needs to be done 
in any case. 
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Documents Expediting Project 

Following upon the ventilation of this sub- 
ject which had taken place at the January 
meeting, Homer Halvorson, chairman of the 
Joint Committee on Government Publica- 
tions, submitted a report from which the fol- 
lowing points may be noted. 

Begun in 1946 with the object of expedit- 
ing the distribution to cooperating libraries 
of government publications not handled by 
the Superintendent of Documents, the project 
was, in its early years, devoted very largely 
to the handling of great quantities of war- 
produced documents for which there were no 
adequate established channels of distribution. 
This phase of the work has now been very 
largely completed, and efforts are now being 
concentrated on developing a procurement 
service for “nondistributed” documents which 
are listed in the Monthly Catalog. The re- 
sults have so far been very encouraging. 
Throughout its history the project has 
rendered important, but unmeasurable, serv- 
ice to its members by getting them’ placed 
on the mailing lists of government agencies 
so that the distribution of their documents 
would be automatic. From the beginning 
the project has had the warm support and 
cooperation of the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments. With his assistance important services 
were for a time rendered to many all- 
depository libraries which were not support- 
ers of the project, but this practice has now 
been terminated. 

The project has, from time to time, issued 
an information bulletin, and it is the hope of 
the present expediter, John H. Andriot, that 
this can be regularized and issued monthly. 
It is also his hope to issue sometime toward 
the end of this calendar year a classified list 
of federal publications not distributed 
through the office of the Superintendent of 
Documents; it would be analogous to the 
present Classified List of United States Gov- 
ernment Publications Available for Selection 
by Depository Libraries. 

During the four years of its existence the 
project has distributed to cooperating li- 
braries a total of two million pieces at a re- 
corded cost of $38,310.04. Beginning with 
a list of 31 subscribing libraries, membership 
in the project has now grown to 60. 


The Princeton Statistics 
Mr. Boyd reported that early this year he 


had had correspondence with the executive 
secretary proposing that A.R.L. or some 
other group take over the compilation of the 
annual library statistics which have long been 
issued by Princeton University Library. He 
said that Princeton was quite willing to con 
tinue this work if a real service is being 
rendered, but the task is undoubtedly burden- 
some and criticism of the methods used has, 
from time to time, been heard. Mr. Clapp 
reported that in making a study of costs he 
had had to use several sources including the 
Princeton statistics, and that he had found 
that no two sources gave exactly the same 
data. Indeed, he had found the treasurer's 
report of Yale University the most useful, 
and he would like to see something like that 
set up for all libraries. He queried whether 
this might not be done through A.R.L. Mr. 
Booth, speaking for M.1.T., remarked that 
all but six or seven of the libraries listed in 
the Princeton statistics are also in the 
A.C.R.L. list. He wondered whether dupli- 
cation was necessary. Mr. Shaw inquired 
whether the Office of Education statistics 
might not suffice. To this Mr. Branscomb 
of Ohio State replied that it takes the Office 
of Education far too long to get its list of 
statistics out. Mr. Brown said that he was 
much in favor of having the Princeton sta- 
tistics continued. He accordingly moved 
that Princeton University be requested to 
continue its annual compilation but with the 
help of an advisory committee composed of 
representatives of A.R.L. and A.C.R.L. The 
motion was duly seconded and carried. 


Committee on Serials in Research Fields 

Charles H. Brown, chairman, submitted a 
report from which the following salient 
points are noted. 

Mr. Brown reported that H. C. Campbell 
of Unesco has been urging the establishment 
in the United States of a unit to serve as a 
clearing house of infermation for all matters 
relating to the reproduction of serial publica- 
tions in any form. The committee had been 
attempting in a limited way to provide 
Unesco with this information, but the work 
has proved far too heavy to be carried by a 
voluntary committee. He had therefore held 
preliminary discussions with Mr. Clapp of 
the Library of Congress, and he now moved 
that the Library of Congress be requested 
to set up a unit to act as a clearing house for 
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all matters relating to the reproduction of 
periodicals or serials. The motion was duly 
seconded and carried, the Librarian of Con- 
gress having previously stated that he had 
no objection, though it was to be understood 
that the Library of Congress had not yet 
formally committed itself to take the action 
called for. 

Mr. Brown reported further that two rep- 
resentatives of the publishing firms of 
Springer-Verlag and Lange, Maxwell, and 
Springer had visited this country in June to 
obtain the advice of American librarians with 
respect to criticisms of certain of their pub- 
lications which had been widely circulated. 
These criticisms had been directed at the 
high prices at which the publications were 
sold and also at the quality of the Zentral- 
blatter in the period since the war. Mr. 
Brown had taken the trouble to gather a 
considerable number of representative opin- 
ions, with respect to both these criticisms, 
and had found them unsustained. The cost 
of German periodicals has indeed risen, but 
the rise has not been out of proportion to 
other cost increases. The quality of the 
Zentralblitter is not up to the prewar stand- 
ard, but it is improving; and Mr. Brown felt 
that it ought to be the policy of the members 
of this association to encourage and support 
the revival of publication in Germany rather 
than to place obstacles in its way. 

Mr. Brown had arranged an open meeting 
with the representatives of the two firms at 
the Library of Congress on June 19, at which 
the views expressed above had prevailed. 
They had also been confirmed at a meeting in 
Boston a few days later in connection with 
the meeting of the Medical Library Associa- 
tion. 

One of the gratifying results of the Wash- 
ington meeting had been an agreement between 
the chairmen of the serials committees 
of M.L.A., A.L.A. and A.R.L. that they 
would act as a unit in advising German pub- 
lishers, and in clearing up disagreements, if 
they should arise, in advance of discussions 
with the publishers. 


Reproduction of League of Nations Docu- 
ments 

Mr. Clapp reported that 18 replies had 
been received to his inquiry on this subject 
which had been sent out to members of the 
association by the executive secretary. Three 
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libraries had expressed a willingness to pur- 
chase the nonsale League of Nations docu- 
ments in reproduced form, eight had reserved 
a definite answer but would be glad to con- 
sider purchase if the reproductions were 
found to be suitable and seven replied that 
they would not be interested. Questions on 
the choice of form of the proposed repro- 
duction indicated that five preferred micro- 
card, five preferred microprint and two 
preferred film. One library had answered that 
simple reproduction would not be enough. It 
would be necessary to include cataloging or 
indexing even though this added materially 
to the cost. 

Major Rogers suggested that since the 
Woodrow Wilson Library collection of 
these documents had been turned over to the 
United Nations, this question ought to be 
taken up with the United Nations to see 
what they could contribute. Mr. Clapp said 
that he would be very glad indeed to take 
the matter up with the United Nations since 
he had by now put into the project so much 
time and attention that he was more than 
eager to bring it to some solution. Mr. 
Kuhlman asked what would be the cost of a 
film copy of the complete League of Nations 
published material. Mr. Clapp replied that 
this figure was unknown but he felt that the 
cost would be astonishing. In reply to a 
question from Mr. Swank, Mr. Clapp in- 
dicated that if the reproduction project were 
carried through, all materials would have 
to be included and that libraries would not 
be able to make a selection and take only a 
part. 


United Nations Index 

The United Nations Index was commented 
upon favorably as a useful index and proc- 
essing tool; and Mr. Clapp moved that the 
executive secretary be instructed to com- 
municate to the U.S. Secretary of State 
the approbation felt by this association re- 
garding the United Nations Index and to re- 
quest the Secretary of State to make this 
approbation known to the United States dele- 
gate to the United Nations. The motion 
was duly seconded and carried. 


Reproduction of United Nations Documents 
Mr. Kuhlman advised the members that 
(Continued on page 78) 
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Notes from the A.C.R.L. Office 


When I was introduced to.a certain genial 
librarian last August, he stated with welcom- 
ing smile that he was “very glad to meet Mr. 
Hamlin on the hoof.” The prospect of being 
in any condition other than “on the hoof” 
was so distinctly unpleasant that I have been 
traveling a good deal ever since. Talks on 
various aspects of A.C.R.L. work have been 
given at four state and regional library con- 
ferences, and two score libraries have been 
visited in 10 states. I have represented the 
association at several presidential inaugura- 
tions, education conferences and similar af- 
fairs. 

This traveling has several useful objects. 
First and foremost, the personal contacts 
promote understanding of the work of the 
association and interest in it; they likewise 
keep me informed, as letters never will, of 
problems in the field and membership needs. 
To a lesser extent traveling is useful for 
contacts with educators outside the library 
profession. Every trip uncovers at least one 
institution with a major library problem of 
some description on which I help as best I 
can. 

The talks given to various library groups 
help to clarify the objectives of the associa- 
tion; most of these have been on some aspect 
of A.C.R.L., usually the objectives of the 
association and present progress with them. 
I sometimes feel like the horse thief, about 
to ascend the gallows down San Antonio 
way, who was given the opportunity of say- 
ing a few last words before the trap was 
sprung. “No, nothing, your Honor, except 
of course a few words about Texas.” I 
have never knowingly stood on a “trap,” but 
I have always been ready with a few words 


on A.C.R.L. 
A.C.R.L. Committees 


Professional associations normally make 
most of their progress through the voluntary 
work of committees. » The free talent and 
cooperative spirit of thousands of members 
is a wealth exceeding anything to be hoped 
for in coin of the realm. Progress of any 
association depends on the way in which this 
great reservoir of free help is utilized, and 
this requires periodic examination of exist- 


ing committees and constant study of needs 
for new ones. 

At the request of the Board of Directors 
I have prepared a document on the existing 
A.C.R.L. committees. This gives, for each, 
date established and full statement of pur- 
pose, history, past operations, future plans 
and often some personal comment or recom- 
mendation. My own write-ups were cor- 
rected or amplified by the individual commit- 
tee chairmen concerned, so a fairly stable 
picture of present committee operation is 
given. 

This document is a foundation from which 
to examine the usefulness of existing com- 
mittees and the validity of current objectives. 
Some committees keep their objectives in full 
sight and have a steady foot on the throttle; 
a few inevitably encounter mist, ice or motor 
breakdown from no fault of their own. The 
document has not been given wide circula- 
tion because it turned out so bulky. It is 
not confidential. Members will be furnished 
copies upon request. I will report further 
on committee work in another issue. 

The new Research Planning Committee, 
chairmanned by Dr. E. W. McDiarmid, is 
expected to increase the volume of accom- 
plishment through committees. This group 
will meet in long sessions at least twice a 
year to discuss library problems which might 
be taken on as projects by A.C.R.L. The 
important ones will be examined to deter- 
mine whether or not study by A.C.R.L. is 
practical, and, if so, just how they might best 
be tackled. Many problems undoubtedly 
will be referred to deans of library schools 
as desirable student projects. Some problems 
to be undertaken by A.C.R.L. will require 
breaking down into manageable units and 
will be farmed out in parcels, either to new 
committees formed for the purpose of making 
the studies, or to section chairmen for sec- 
tional investigation and report. The Re- 
search Planning Committee can only recom- 
mend, but its recommendations, coupled with 
careful fact finding and analysis, will carry 
weight. 

This method of procedure has worked well 
with other associations and appears to be just 
right for our framework. Members should 
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send in suggestions for research or service 
studies to Dr. McDiarmid or myself. The 
more suggestions, the more fruitful will be 
the work. 

At this same time consideration should be 
given to standing committees now under 
A.L.A. which logically belong under A.C.R.L. 
There are several which are made up en- 
tirely of A.C.R.L. personnel and have ob- 
jectives which seem to fall directly in line 
with the stated purposes of the division. 

It is inevitable that some conflict and dup- 
lication should occur with a three-tier hier- 
archy of committees—one at the top under 
A.L.A., one in the middle under the A.C.R.L. 
Board of Directors and a third group on the 
A.C.R.L. section level. Whether this degree 
of complexity is necessary, I do not know. 
Certainly, constant vigilance is necessary to 
avoid waste effort and jurisdictional dispute. 

I personally hope that committees on the 
sectional level will increase in number and 
usefulness under the stimulation of planning 
by the A.C.R.L. Research Planning Commit- 
tee. The chairmen of the various sections 
are in a better position than any other officials 
to bring less well-known members into active 
association work. Furthermore, the sections 
are less formal in organization, and commit- 
tees can, in most cases, be set up and dis- 
charged without formality. 

In speaking to several state and regional 
groups recently, I have expressed a personal 
interest in cooperative ventures, A.C.R.L. 
with state and regional groups. This con- 
viction stems partly from the criticism of 
President Milton Lord at the Cleveland Con- 
ference that A.L,A. was weakest in activity 
at the state level. It seems quite obvious 
that there are a number of studies which 
should be pursued on both the state (or re- 
gional) and national levels by the respective 
associations working in informal cooperation. 
The A.C.R.L. statistics, for example, serve 
an admirable need but cover only one tenth 
of the field. We could well use similar sta- 
tistics for all libraries of institutions of higher 
education in any given area. The analysis 
of figures should be much more realistic 
when done by someone in the area and there- 
fore well acquainted with the institutions. 
Such state or regional work would lighten 
the load of the A.C.R.L. Committee on 
Statistics, increase the validity of the tables 
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and detract in no wise from the need of pre- 
senting, in one table, a 5-10 per cent sampling 
of the whole national picture. Many similar 


opportunities exist for cooperative effort. 


A.C.R.L. Section Activity 


The chairmen of the seven A°C.R.L. sec- 
tions are responsible for the programs at con- 
ferences and for initiating programs of work. 
They need and actively seek suggestions as 
to problems on which their groups should 
work, Some chairmen already have a good 
deal lined up, but I think it safe to say that 
all invite correspondence along this line from 
any members. If in doubt to whom the let- 
ter should go, send it to Headquarters, and 
I will forward it. 


Finances 


The new financial arrangement with 
A.L.A., whereby A.C.R.L. has greater free- 
dom in the use of its funds, has worked satis- 
factorily so far. The chief burden has fallen 
on our loyal treasurer, Thomas S. Shaw, 
who has shouldered some very heavy burdens 
without complaint. His work should be 
somewhat lightened as policies become grad- 
ually established and routines organized. 


Library Surveys 


At present the American Library Associa- 
tion is under contract to survey the libraries 
of Notre Dame and Montana State Univer- 
sities. Both projects are full surveys and 
will result in published volumes. They both 
require the considerable labor of two sur- 
veyors and, consequently, are expensive 
undertakings. The principal work at Head- 
quarters for both of these falls to the lot of 
your secretary. 

There is apparent use for a type of survey 
within the normal means of a small institu- 
tion. I have therefore prepared an outline 
of purpose, scope and procedure of a survey 
to cost $850 plus travel costs of the single 
surveyor to and from the campus and living 
costs while there. Mimeographing, if any, 
would likewise be a small additional cost. 
Only one surveyor, normally a librarian of 
national reputation, would be used, and his 
report would not include the wealth of 
statistical detail and the minute analysis pre- 
sented in full dress surveys. 

It is hoped that some college presidents 
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and librarians will be interested in using the 
facilities of the association in order to assess 
the effectiveness of their libraries and to plan 
for the future. A reasonably high standard 
of performance is assured by dealing with 
A.C.R.L. Some of our best administered li- 
braries have found surveys extremely valu- 
able in one or another respect. In nearly 
all cases a survey uncovers some hidden 
weakness or new potential areas of service. 
It stimulates knowledge of and interest in 
the library on the part of the faculty, ad- 
ministration and _ possibly students and 
alumni. It often serves as a valuable blue- 
print for the librarian and acts as a solid 
foundation in the presentation of library 
needs to the administration. 

While the plan prepared in this office is 
designed primarily for small institutions, 
A.C.R.L. is prepared to undertake modified 
surveys for large libraries. 

I will be happy to furnish further details 
upon request. 


Membership 


Probably most of our membership are un- 
aware that the A.C.R.L. By-laws provide 
for contributing and sustaining memberships 
at $25 and $100 respectively. These sums 
are in addition to regular A.L.A. member- 
ship, and the full amounts go directly into 
the A.C.R.L. treasury. 


Relatively few members may feel in a 
position to support the association to this 
extent. Still there must be a few score 
whose purses are not quite empty and whose 
belief in the association is sufficiently great 
to warrant the sacrifice. A hundred con- 
tributing memberships would mean a 15 per 
cent increase in funds for the year. This 
money would go a long way toward meeting 
some contemplated extra expenses, such as 
providing our journal free to the entire mem- 
bership. Checks from contributing and sus- 
taining members should be made payable to 
A.C.R.L. and sent to Treasurer Thomas 
Shaw at the Library of Congress. 

Mention has been made previously of the 
relatively percentage of _ institutional 
memberships in A.C.R.L. About three 
quarters of our large university libraries, 
whose staffs are active in A.C.R.L. affairs, 
either belong to A.L.A. and make no divi- 
sional affiliation, or are not A.L.A. members. 
Many institutions belonging to our Duplicate 
Exchange Union are not institutional mem- 
bers of A.C.R.L. 

Association revenues would be considerably 
increased if each head librarian made sure 
that the A.C.R.L. slip was filled out and 
mailed in at the same time the A.L.A. in- 
stitutional membership was paid. No addi- 
tional charge is involved. 

Arthur T. Hamlin, Executive Secretary 


low 


Brief Minutes of General Interest, A.R.L. 


(Continued from page 75) 


the World Peace Foundation was circulating 
a proposal to sell a film copy of all non- 
classified United Nations documents at a 
cost of $333. He said the Microcard 
Foundation had applied to the United Na- 
tions. and reported that they may agree to 
the publication of United Nations documents 
in microcard form. 


Joint Committee on the Reproduction of 
Bibliographical and Reference Works 

The executive secretary reported the set- 
ting-up of this joint committee which had 
been called for by the Cambridge meeting of 
the Association of Research Libraries in 1949. 


The membership was as follows: Alton H. 
Keller (Library of Congress), chairman; 
James M. Kingsley, Jr. (Minnesota) ; War- 
ner G. Rice (Michigan); and Charles W. 
David (Pennsylvania), ex officio. He re- 
ported that the committee had now met and 
gone to work under Mr. Keller's vigorous 
leadership, and it was his hope that the work 
would be pushed forward promptly. All 
members of A.R.L. will be contacted by let- 
ter in the near future for suggestions of 
works which should be seriously considered 
for reproduction —Charles W. David, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, Association of Research Li- 
braries. 
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Personnel 


tives that come to mind in writing a 
note about David Jolly, who, after two years 
as administrative assistant at Northwestern 
University Library, has been named assistant 
librarian at that institution. 

Born at St. Andrews, Scotland, in 1913, 
Mr. Jolly was educated at New Mexico 
Military Institute and the George Peabody 


_ energetic and friendly are adjec- 


David Jolly 


College from which. he received his B.S. in 
1936 and his B.S. in L.S. in 1937. He has 
done graduate work in English at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri and in librarianship at 
the University of Chicago and Columbia. 
Mr. Jolly began his library career at 
Stephens College, Missouri, where he worked 
with Dean B. Lamar Johnson (who was at 
that time writing Vitalizing a College Li- 
brary), first as library intern, 1937-38, and 
then as librarian of the general library, 1939- 
'The Editor is grateful to Mrs. Katherine W. 
Sewny, editorial assistant in the School of Library 


Service, Columbia University, for help in preparing 
this section. 
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40. From Stephens he went to the Univer- 
sity of New Hampshire where he stayed 
until 1942, holding successively the posts of 
acting librarian and librarian. When Pro- 
fessor Malcolm S. MacLean, who knew 
Jolly trom his Stephens days, became presi- 
dent of Hampton Institute, he invited Mr. 
Jolly to go there as librarian. 

During the war Mr. Jolly served as a 
combat infantryman, fighting as a_ rifleman 
and light machine gunner in France and 
Germany, later becoming regimental corre- 
spondent in charge of public relations. 

Although at Northwestern, to which he 
came in the summer of 1948, Mr. Jolly has 
been concerned primarily with matters of 
personnel, equipment and supplies, there is 
hardly any aspect of librarianship with which 
he has not been in touch. Because of this 
very versatility, it is dificult to point out Mr. 
Jolly’s special forte. It would seem that he 
could have become a specialist, and a good 
one, in any area of librarianship he cared to 
choose. This is precisely why he is a good 
administrator. He can quickly orient him- 
self to, and sympathetically appraise, any 
individual library problem and knows also 
how to evaluate that problem in relation to 
other problems within the framework of an 
entire library. Lest his ability as an ad- 
ministrator lead anyone to disqualify him as 
a bookman, let it be said that this framework 
definitely includes or rather is based upon, 
knowledge of books and awareness of their 
values. Mr. Jolly can hold his own as a 
selector of books in a surprising number of 
fields. 

A man of wide interests, Mr. Jolly ap- 
preciates with equal gusto Robert Burns’ 
poems and a good baseball game. The 
versatility that is his has been pointedly ex- 
pressed in this sentence taken from a Co- 
lumbia Library School report: “He knows 
a great deal about many things, from boxing 
to higher education.”"—Jens Nyholm. 


sistant director of the Lowa State Col- 
lege Library effective September 1. Mr. 
Hanson received his B.S. in L.S. from the 


x D. Hanson was appointed as- 
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University of Illinois in 1942 and his 
A.M.L.S. from the University of Michigan 
in 1945. For the last five years he has been 
librarian at Gustavus Adolphus College, St. 
Peter, Minn., where a new half-million-dol- 
lar library building was completed in 1948. 
Previous to 1945, he was at Augustana Col- 
lege Library, Rock Island, IIL. 


HE Louisiana State University Library 
"een the appointment of Elliott 
Hardaway as chief of technical processes. 

Mr. Hardaway received his A.B. and M.A. 
degrees trom Vanderbilt University and his 
B.S. and M.S. degrees in library science from 
the University of Illinois. 

From 1936 to 1937, Mr. Hardaway served 
as teacher and assistant librarian of the East 
Nashville High School, Nashville, Tenn. In 
September 1937 he was appointed assistant 
of the Loan Department at the University 
of Illinois Library and later became an as- 
sistant in the Catalog Department. In the 
fall of 1941, Mr. Hardaway was appointed 
head of the Catalog Department of the East 
Carolina State Teachers College Library, 
Greenville, N.C. From 1942 to 1944 he 
served as specialist in physical science in the 
Subject Heading Department of the Library 


of Congress. Thereafter, he became librar- 


Grant D. Hanson 


ian of the North Dakota Agricultural Col- 
lege at Fargo, N.D. 

Since 1947 Mr. Hardaway has served as 
librarian for the Far East Command, Gen- 
eral Headquarters; Department of the Army, 
in Tokyo, Japan. 


Appointments 


Mary K. Dempsey has been named director 
of libraries and executive secretary of a 
newly organized university library board to 
coordinate the several libraries of Marquette 
University, Milwaukee, Wis. 

James Pirie left the Lamont Library at 
Harvard to become director of libraries at 
Youngstown College, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Robert M. Agard accepted appointment as 
librarian of Earlham College, Richmond, 
Ind. He was formerly librarian of Ripon 
College, Ripon, Wis. 

David J. West is head librarian at Oshkosh 
(Wis.) State Teachers College. 

Dr. Edith P. Stickney has been appointed 
librarian of Midland College, Fremont, Neb. 

Lucile Lukens has accepted the position 
of librarian at Sterling College, Sterling, 
Kan. 

Father Boniface E. Moll, O.S.B., librarian 
of St. Benedict's College, Atchison, Kan., 


who was recalled in 1949 by the Army for 
active duty, has been transferred from his 
post as librarian at the Chaplain School Li- 
brary, Carlisle Barracks, Pa., and has been 
reassigned to duty as a chaplain to be sta- 
tioned somewhere in Germany. 

Katharine E. Dutrow has been appointed 
librarian of Hood College, Frederick, Md. 

Dr. Louis B. Wright, director of the 
Folger Shakespeare Library, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the Advisory Board of 
the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial 
Foundation in New York City. 

Julius J. Marke has been made law li- 
brarian of the New York University School 
of Law Library after having served recently 
as acting law librarian. 

Elizabeth G. Chamberlin has been ap- 
pointed medical librarian, University of Ver- 
mont. 

Fleming Bennett, who has been completing 
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his work for the doctorate at the Graduate 
Library School, University of Chicago, was 
appointed head of the Acquisitions Depart- 
ment, Columbia University Libraries, Oct. 
I, 1950. 

Ben C. Driver, librarian of the Physics 
Library, Columbia University, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Chemistry Library 
as well. 

Mary J. Scanlon became librarian of the 
Burgess Library, Columbia University, on 
September 11, succeeding Joseph Borome. 

Alton P. Juhlin, head reference librarian 
at Oklahoma A. & M. College since 1946, 
became assistant professor of library science 
at the University of Missouri on Sept. 1, 
1950, 

Dr. Hu Shi, Chinese Ambassador to the 
United States from 1938-1942, has been ap- 
pointed to the Princeton University faculty, 
with the rank of professor. He has been 
designated fellow of the university library 
and curator of the Gest Oriental Library. 

Dr. Robert D. Leigh has been appointed 
visiting professor of library service at the 
School of Library Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Dr. Hellmut Lehmann-Haupt, on a grant 
from the Rockefeller Foundation, will make 
an exhaustive study on Nazi use of art and 
artists as political tools. He will also give 
a course at the New School for Social Re- 
search on the relationship of art and politi- 
cal authority. 

Francis H. Henshaw, Texas State Li- 
brarian, 1946-1950, assumed the position of 
assistant chief, Card Division, Library of 
Congress, Sept. 1, 1950. 

Donald E. Strout has been made director 
of the School of Librarianship of the Uni- 
versity of Denver. He continues as director 
of the University Libraries. 

Elizabeth N. Ives became head cataloger 
in Trinity College Library, Hartford, Conn., 
on September 1. 

Paul J. Neumann was appointed Univer- 
sity Heights librarian of New York Uni- 
versity. 

A. Rachel Minick is now head cataloger 
of the New York Historical Society Library. 

Marian W. Hagerman is documents li- 
brarian at Oregon State Library, Salem. 

Wrayton E. Gardner has been appointed 
assistant director, Western Reserve Univer- 
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sity Libraries, Cleveland. 

Lela Hazzard has become head of techni- 
cal processes at the Colorado A. & M. Col- 
lege Library, succeeding Zelia M. Rank. 

Charles D. Hickey is now order librarian 
at Montana State University Library, Mis- 
soula. 

Nathan Van Patten, protessor ot bibliog- 
raphy, Stanford University, has been named 
honorary consultant in Canadiana at the Li- 
brary of Congress and member of an ad- 
visory committee for the publication, M ho’s 
Who in Colored America. 

Ruth Isaacs has been named librarian ot 
the British Information Services, New York 
City. 

William T. O'Rourke, assistant librarian 
at the Buffalo Public Library, became li- 
brarian in November, succeeding Alexander 
Galt, who has retired. 

Roscoe M. Pierson became acting librarian 
of the College of the Bible, Lexington, Ky. 

John Darling is now reference assistant in 
the Lewis and Clark College Library, Port- 
land, Ore. 

Scott Adams, formerly assistant to the di- 
rector of the Army Medical Library, is now 
librarian of the National Institutes of 
Health. 

Commander Eric S. Purdon, U.S.N.R. 
prior to World War II an editor at Farrar 
and Rinehart, Inc., New York publishers, has 
been assigned as chief of the Magazine and 
Book Branch, Office of Public Information, 
in the office of the Secretary of Defense, 
Washington, D.C, 

Joseph Thom became chief of the Refer- 
ence Department of Washington University, 
St. Louis, on September 1. 

Mary R. Dundon is now librarian, Fine 
Arts Library, Washington University, St. 
Louis. 

Beverley S. S. Caverhill, formerly assistant 
librarian at the University of Redlands, is 
now librarian, Los Angeles State College. 

Lillian Maxfield, for the past four years 
librarian at Sullins College, Bristol, Va., is 
cataloger in the Harwood Library, Drury 
College, Springfield, Mo. 

Mrs. Brunette P. Hilpert and Mrs. 
Catherine Wallace are now on the staff of 
the Washington University Library as mem- 
bers of the Catalog Department and Refer- 
ence Department, respectively. 
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The following appointments have been 
made at Ohio State University Library: 
Russell S. Dozer, circulation librarian and 
assistant professor of library administration; 
Rolland E. Stevens, acquisition librarian and 
assistant professor of library administration; 
James E. Skipper, assistant acquisition li- 


George F. Strong, associate director of 
the Western Reserve University Libraries 
since 1935 and connected with those libraries 
since 1910, retired in July with the rank of 
emeritus. 

Charles H. Compton, librarian of the St. 
Louis Public Library, retired in October. 

Ethel M. Fair retired as director of the 
New Jersey College Library School. Alice 


Dr. Spencer S. Stanford, librarian of the 
Brookhaven National Laboratory, Associated 
Universities, Upton, L.I., N.Y., died on Aug. 
11, 1950, 

Miriam Rankin Apple, librarian of the 
Joseph Henry Apple Library, Hood College, 
Frederick, Md., died suddenly on July 14, 
1950. Miss Apple was librarian at Hood 
from 1914 until the time of her death. 

Lillian Elizabeth Eross, A.C.R.L. member 
and a cataloger in the Foreign Languages 
Department, Detroit Public Library, was 
killed in an automobile accident Sept. 8, 
1950. 

Rho Brooks Slawson, for the past 10 years 
executive assistant in charge of personnel at 
the Brooklyn Public Library, died suddenly 
on Oct. 6, 1950, after a fall. 

Rev. John W. Dunn, C.M., former di- 
rector of libraries of St. John’s University, 
Brooklyn, and an authority on Catholic 
school and college libraries, died in June at 
Brooklyn Hospital at the age of 54. In 


Byron C. Hopkins, who has been a mem- 
ber of the editorial staff of College and Re- 
search Libraries, in charge of Personnel, 
since 1946, has resigned. He is succeeded 
by Dr. Lawrence S. Thompson, librarian of 
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brarian; Lois Di Santo and Marian Estep 
bibliographers in the Acquisition Depart- 
ment; Ross S. Johnson, cataloger; and 
Catherine M. DeLay, circulation assistant. 

Elizabeth N. Ives, formerly assistant li- 
brarian at Elmira College, is now 
librarian at Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 


catalog 


G. Higgins will be acting director for the 
present year. 

Zelia M. Rank, for many years head of 
the technical processes at Colorado A. & M. 
College Library, retired on July 1. Miss 
Rank was active in the state's library as- 
sociation and taught in the summer library 
school of the college. 


1940 he was named first chairman of the Li- 
brary Commission of the National Catholic 
Educational Association's College and Uni- 
versity Department. 

William Leibowitz, first librarian of 
Brandeis University, died of a heart ailment 
October 18, at the age of 47. A native of 
New York City, Mr. Leibowitz went to 
Brandeis soon after the university opened - 
in 1948. His industry in setting up the plans 
for the future growth of the Brandeis Li- 
brary and his understanding of administra- 
tive problems allowed him to work effectively 
for the expansion of the university, whose 
library contained 3000 volumes two years ago 
and which today contains more than 40,000 
volumes. Mr. Leibowitz was a graduate of 
New York University and attended the 
School of Library Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity. He held administrative posts at the 
Washington Square Library of New York 
University before taking leave to enter the 
armed forces. 


the University of Kentucky, who for the last 
three years has been collecting news concern- 
ing personnel in foreign libraries. Librar- 
ians should send news of appointments to Dr. 
Thompson at Lexington, Ky. 
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The library collections 
Acquisitions, Gifts, ot Duke and North- 
Collections western Universities 

have both passed the 
one-million-volume mark. Each of these li- 
braries has witnessed a phenomenal develop- 
ment of its collections during the past 30 
vears. In 1920 Northwestern University Li- 
brary contained 192,365 volumes. In 1925 
Duke's holdings totaled 25,000 volumes, and 
the library required a staff of seven. Today, 
8o staff members serve the one-million-vol- 
ume collection. 

The Old Dominion Foundation, estab- 
lished by Paul Mellon, has given Trinity Col- 
lege, Hartford, Conn. $650,000 to preserve 
the priceless collections of the Watkinson 
Library. College trustees will provide an ad- 
ditional $400,000 from other gifts to con- 
struct a new library building designed to 
house the combined Trinity and Watkinson 
collections. Rich in book treasures, the Wat- 
kinson Library was established in 1857 by 
David Watkinson, who had been one of the 
founders of Trinity in 1823. 

A report of the Boswell manuscripts ac- 
quired by Yale in July 1949 appeared in an 
earlier issue of this column. In September, 
Yale announced that a new large collection 
ot Boswell manuscripts had been acquired. 
As in the prior acquisition, the purchase of 
the papers from Lt. Col. Ralph H. Isham, 
who secured them from Boswell’s family, 
was made possible by a gift to Yale from the 
Old Dominion Foundation. The new manu- 
scripts were discovered in Malahide Castle, 
near Dublin, Ireland. Experts who have in- 
spected this latest addition to the collection 
say that it includes material at least as im- 
portant as any of the previously discovered 
Boswell papers. Nearly 200 additional let- 
ters to Boswell by many eminent contempo- 
raries are included in the new collection. 
There are letters from David Hume and 
Voltaire, and many letters from his intimate 
friends and confidants, William Johnson 
Temple and James Johnston. There are 
letters from Boswell to Rousseau and his 
mistress, Thérése de Levasseur, Voltaire, 
John Wilkes,. Adam Smith and other nota- 
bles. Like the manuscripts previously ac- 
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quired by Yale, the present collection will be 
edited by scholars under the direction of a 
committee headed by Professor Frederick A. 
Pottle and will be published by the McGraw- 
Hill Book Company. 

The Library of Congress has received a 
gift fund from the National Council for His- 
toric Sites and Buildings and the National 
Trust for Historic Preservation in the 
United States. The money is to be used to 
pay the salary and expenses of a trained his- 
torian and bibliographer to work with the 
National Council in undertaking historical 
and bibliographical research on the subject of 
historic American buildings. Mrs. Helen 
Bullock, of the Manuscripts Division of the 
library, has been appointed to do this work. 


The United Nations record 
Publications in solving localized disputes 

and its efforts in preventing 
general warfare are described in The United 
Nations, Its Record and Prospects, a pam- 
phlet published by the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace. It contains a review 
of the brief, eventful history of the organiza- 
tion and gives special attention to the role 
of the smaller countries in the United Na- 
tions. Copies of the pamphlet may be 
obtained for 20¢ from the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, 405 West 
117th St., New York, N.Y. 

The Library of Congress is offering the 
Public Affairs Abstracts for sale for the first 
time. These Abstracts, prepared by the 
Legislative Reference Service, are intended 
primarily for Congressional use. They sum- 
marize the contents of the most significant 
publications dealing with problems of concern 
to Congress, and are useful in directing at- 
tention to important books and articles on 
public affairs. They are issued in sets, each 
dealing with one general topic. In addition 
to those already available, future sets are 
planned on “The South as an Economic 
Region,” “Industrial Mobilization,” “Eco- 
nomic Stabilization,” “Finance and Taxa- 
tion,” “Water Resources” and “Refugees.” 
Those interested in subscribing may send a 
check or money order to the Card Division, 
Library of Congress, Washington 25, D.C., 
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made payable to the Librarian of Congress. 
The subscription price for one year is $5.75 
and the price of a single issue is 30¢. 

The Library of Congress continues its 
helpful services to libraries by making avail- 
able the first 10 numbers in the series of 
publications entitled Library of Congress De- 
partmental & Divisional Manuals. Mr. Mil- 
ton M. Plumb, Jr., information officer, has 
indicated in a letter that the manuals, in their 
present form, are intended primarily for staft 
use. The manual for the Stack and Reader 
Division, No. 1 in the series, was issued in 
1946; the others are all publications of 1950. 
No. 2 is a manual of the “Copyright Cata- 
loging Division”; No. 3 “Subject Cataloging 
Division”; No. 4, “Catalog Maintenance Di- 
vision”; No. §, “Binding Division”; No. 6, 
“Exchange and Gift Division”; No. 7, “Copy- 
right Office”; No. 8, “Descriptive Cataloging 
Division”; No. 9, “Serials Division”; and 
No. 10, “Legislative Reference Service.” 
The manuals may be purchased from the 
Card Division, Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. at the following prices per 
copy: No. 1, to be available shortly in revised 
form; No. 2, 40¢; Nos. 3, 4, 5, 6 and 9, 25¢ 
each; No. 7, 30¢; No. 8, 60¢; and No. 10, 
50¢ 


‘he University of Kentucky Library has 


issued a pocket-size Library Guide which 
provides information on the use of the library 
and describes facilities and services. 

The Army Medical Library has released 
Current List of Medical Literature (vol. 19, 
July 1950, Items 1-2992) in a revised format. 
The publication appears monthly and is for 
sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D.C. The price is $9.00 per 
year; $11.50, foreign. 

The United Nations Department of Public 
Relations, Lake Success, N.Y., has issued 
United Nations Publications, 1049 (48p., 
1950). This catalog lists the titles and prices 
of U.N. publications issued during 1949. 
The Columbia University Press is the sales 
agent for U.N. publications in the United 
States. 

John L. Balderston, Jr., and Gordon W. 
Hewes are authors of Atomic Attack—A 
Manual for Survival, published under the 
auspices of Council on Atomic Implications, 
Inc., Box 296, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles 7, Calif. (55p., $1.00). 


Part 1 of the manual is concerned with 
“What to Do,” and Part 2 with “Reasons 
Why.” 

The August 1950 issue of Industrial and 
Engineering Chemistry contains a symposium 
on “New Techniques in Chemical Litera- 
ture.” Papers include “Conventional and 
Mechanized Search Methods,” by S. W. 
Cochran and J. W. Perry; “Punched Card 
Code for General Organic Research,” by 
K. N. Campbell and B. K. Campbell; “Mi- 
crofilm Selection Equipment in Information 
Work,” by H. T. Engstrom; “High-Speed 
Electronic Computing Devices,” by Jay W. 
Forrester; “Microcards, A New Form oft 
Publication,” by Fremont Rider; “Micro- 
cards and Microfilm for a Central Reference 
File,” by J. W. Kuipers; and “Problems in 
the Use of Microfilms, Microprint and Mi- 
crocards in Research Libraries,” by Maurice 
F. Tauber. 

Documentation, by S. C. Bradtord, origi- 
nally published in London by Lockwood, has 
been issued by the Public Affairs Press, 2153 
Florida Ave., Washington 8 D.C. Price, 
$3.00. 

Harold E. Davis is the author of Social 
Science Trends in Latin America, issued in 
cooperation with the Inter-American Biblio- 
graphical and Library Association. (Wash- 
ington, D.C., American University Press, 
136p., $2.50.) 

Washington University Library has issued 
the first number of a new series, Library 
Studies. This is 4 Union List of Serials, 
edited by Harold Ostvold. (St. Louis, Wash- 
ington University Library, 1950, 323 p.) 
The titles listed include the holdings of 
Washington University Libraries, the Henry 
Shaw Botanical Garden Library and the Li- 
brary of the Monsanto Chemical Co. 

The Clemson College Library has issued a 
new Handbook (30p., July 1950) which 
should help in assisting new students and 
faculty members to learn about the facilities 
of the library. 

Elizabeth Margaret Kerr is the compiler 
ot Bibliography of the Sequence Novel (Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1050, 126p.). Li- 
brarians will find this useful bibliography 
arranged primarily by language: British and 
American, Romance Languages, Teutonic 
Languages, and Slavic and Ugric Languages. 
Subarrangements are provided in the Ro- 
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mance, Teutonic and Slavic and Ugric 
groups. 

Mary Eleanor Streeter, with the aid of a 
group of assistants, has compiled Periodicals 
and Other Serial Publications Currently Re- 
ceived by All Libraries of Western Reserve 
University, Case Institute of Technology. 
Western Reserve Historical Society, Cleve- 
land Museum of Art, Cleveland Museum of 
Natural History, Cleveland Institute of Art, 
Garden Center of Greater Cleveland, Cleve- 
land Hearing and Speech Center and by the 
Cleveland Medical Library. (Cleveland, 
Western Reserve University Library, 1950, 
78p.) Titles and locations are included. 

The Brooklyn College has issued The 
Teacher in Fiction: A Brief Bibliography, 
compiled by Antoinette Ciolli. Forty-three 
annotated titles are included this list, 
copies of which may be obtained by writing 
to the Reference Division, Brooklyn Col- 
lege Library, Brooklyn 10, N.Y. 

The Library Association (Chaucer House, 
Malet Place, London, W.C.1) has issued 
The Subject Index to Periodicals, 1948 
(s5sp. £5.58). This work indexes the leading 
English periodicals of a general nature, as 
well as many society publications. 

The Japan International Christian Univer- 
sity Foundation, Inc., 44 E. 23rd St... New 
York 10, N.Y., has prepared a selected list of 
published materials on Japanese-Americans 
and their post-war problems. 

This list is available upon request from li- 
braries, students and other persons who are 
interested in the situation which has been 
created by the wartime evacuation of the 
110,000 Japanese-Americans from their West 
Coast homes and their eventual resettlement. 

To interest students and faculty in a 
Greater Seattle and the Seattle Centennial 
which will be celebrated this year, the Uni- 
versity of Washington Library has issued a 
selected reading list prepared by J. Ronald 
Todd, curator of the Pacific Northwest Col- 
lection. The books included give the full 
sweep of Seattle’s history, political, social 
and from pioneer days to the 
present. 

Florence M. Craig, special bibliographer, 
Stanford University Libraries, is at work on a 
bibliography and index of Festschriften in the 
Stantord Libraries. Miss Craig is interested 
in receiving suggestions and advice from other 
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librarians and bibliographers concerning proj- 
ects of this nature. Miss Craig pointed out, 
in a letter to College and Research Libraries, 
that Festschriften have always presented 
problems to librarians. The increasing costs 
and the physical growth of card catalogs have 
generally discouraged attempts to analyze the 
contents or provide added entries for con- 
tributors to Festschriften. Miss Craig is 
particularly interested in finding answers to 
the following questions: (1) Should the ap- 
proach to the project be from the subject 
angle and the final work be issued in sections 
by subject? (2) Should a beginning be made 
by exhausting one subject field? (3) Should 


work proceed in all subject fields simultane- 


ously ? 

The Exposition Press of New York is 
planning a new textbook program aimed at 
publishing important small-audience texts. 
Textbook manuscripts of all kinds, including 
experimental works and those by previously 
unpublished authors, will be given special 
consideration. Complete details about the 
new textbook program, which is under the 
direction of Ruth Leslie Mann, are discussed 
in a revised edition of a 32-page illustrated 
booklet entitled, We Can Publish Your 
Book. A free copy may be obtained by writ- 
ing Miss Mann at the Exposition Press, 286 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 

Among the articles in the Harvard Library 
Bulletin, autumn 1950, are “Problems of Ac- 
quisition Policy in a University Library,” by 
Keyes D. Metcalf; “The Cataloguing of 
Manuscripts in the Houghton Library,” by 
William H. Bond; and “The Classical Li- 
braries at Harvard,” by Herbert Bloch. 

Nelly Festini Illich has prepared a Classi- 
ficacion para el Material Bibliografio Especi- 
alizado en Educacion (Lima, Peru, 1950, 
232p.). Mrs. Festini Illich is associated with 
the Universidad Nacional Mayor de San 
Marcos. 

The Hebrew University of Jerusalem, 
1925-1950 has been issued by the University 
(Jerusalem, 1950, 207p.). This is an illus- 
trated volume intended to provide a general 
impression of the development of the univer- 
sity during its 25 years of existence. 

Seven Plays of the Modern Theater, by 
Vincent Wall and James Patton McCormick, 
is a collection of representative plays suitable 
for introduction-to-literature courses and 
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freshman English courses (American Book 
Co., §41p., $2.75). Ibsen, Maugham, Chek- 
hov, O'Neill, Anderson and Williams are the 
dramatists represented. 

Scientific Research: Its Administration and 
Organization, edited by George P. Bush and 
Lowell H. Hattery, has been published by 
the American University Press, Washington 
8, D.C. (190p., $3.25). This volume is 
adapted from the proceedings of the First 
Institute on Administration of Scientific Re- 
search and Development presented at Wash- 
ington, D.C., by The American University 
with the cooperation of the National Re- 
search Council and the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. Among the 
general topics discussed in the papers are 
research organization, administrative process, 
research personnel and aids to research. 
Ralph R. Shaw, librarian of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, prepared the paper 
on “Internal Informational Aids to Re- 
search.” 

Manuscripts and Printed Documents of 
the Archivio Cavagna Sangiulianai in the 
University of Illinois Library, compiled by 
Meta Marie Sexton, of the cataloging statf 
of the University Library, has been issued as 
Publication No. 1 of the Adah Patton Me- 
morial Fund (Urbana, University of Illinois 
Library, 1950; xvi, 535; vi, 95p., $5.00). 
The manuscripts relate chiefly to Italian 
cities, towns, institutions, societies, and 
families. The dates run from 1116 to the 
first decade of the present century. The two 
sections of the volume are “Carte storico- 
diplomatiche” and “Codici'e manoscritti.” 

Among recent publications of the Library 
of Congress are: Guide to Soviet Bibliogra- 
phies compiled by John T. Dorosh (Card 
Division, $1.05); National Health Insurance, 
by Helen E. Livingston (Public Affairs Bul- 
letin, No. 85, Card Division, 50¢); and Se- 
lective Checklist of Prints and Photographs 

. Lots 2895-3442 (Publications Section, 
free). 

The June 1950 issue of Library Notes, 
issued by the Friends of Duke University Li- 
brary, is the “Newman Ivey White Me- 
morial Issue.” 


A. Korevaar and C. de Goede de Koning | 


are the authors of Titelbeschrijving aan de 
Bibliothek der Technische Hogeschool te 
Delft (Q8p.), and F. Voogd is the author of 


De Trefwoordencatalogus van de Bibliothek 
der Technische Hogeschool te Delft (93p.). 

Donald Coney, librarian of the University 
of California, has issued a set of “Organiza- 
tion Charts, General Library, University of 
California, Berkeley, June 1, 1950." Mr. 
Coney has indicated that there is limited 
supply of these charts for distribution. 

The first two volumes of The Papers of 
Thomas Jefferson, covering the periods 1760- 
1776 and 1777 to June, 1779, have been issued 
by the Princeton University Press (679p.. 
664p, $10.00 each volume). “The purpose 
of this work is to present the writings and 
recorded actions of Thomas Jefferson as 
accurately and as completely as possible.” 
The project, under the editorship of Julian 
P. Boyd, librarian of Princeton University, 
has had a subvention of $200,000 from the 
New York Times. Douglas Southall Free- 
man is chairman of a distinguished Advisory 
Committee, which also has among its mem- 
bers Randolph G. Adams, of the Clements 
Library, and Lawrence C. Wroth, of the 
John Carter Brown Library. It is planned 
to have about 40 volumes to form a chrono- 
logical series of the correspondence and most 
of the public papers. These will be followed 
by approximately 10 volumes of special writ- 
ings on particular subjects such as law, farm 
and garden, wine and cookery, and architec- 
ture. A comprehensive two-volume index 
will also be prepared. Research libraries and 
many college libraries will want sets of this 
great work. 

The first copy of the first volume of The 
Papers of Thomas Jefferson was presented 
to President Truman on May 17, 1950. In 
his speech of acceptance the President stated 
that he hoped this edition of Jefferson's writ- 
ings would inspire educational institutions 
and other interested groups to plan the pub- 
lication of the works of other great national 
figures. He requested the National Histori- 
cal Publications Commission to investigate 
the matter and report to him. The commis- 
sion has undertaken a survey of papers that 
would be appropriate for inclusion in such a 
publication program. The papers of all those 
who have made outstanding contributions to 
the American way of life—industrialists, 
labor leaders, lawyers, inventors, educators 
and those prominent in the arts and sciences 
as well as leaders in the political and military 
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fields—will be considered tor inclusion in the 
publication program. 

Back files of the Vatican and Roman daily 
newspaper, L’Osservatore Romano, from 
1849-1940, are being transferred to microfilm 
and copies will be available in the United 
States through the cooperation of the Cath- 
olic University of America Library, St. Mary 
of the Lake Seminary at Mundelein, IIl., and 
the University of Minnesota Library. This 
project, initiated by the Catholic University 
of America Library early in 1949, is now 
reaching completion. 

Man the Maker, A History of Technology 
and Engineering, by R. J. Forbes, is a com- 
pact history of man’s scientific progress writ- 
ten for the general reader. It is Volume 14 
in “The Life of Science Library,” a series 
Henry Schuman, New York, and 
contains both a bibliography and an index. 
(355p., $4.00). 

One of the greatest documentation and 
microfilm publication projects dealing with 
the historical resources of each of the United 
States ever undertaken, has been completed 
as a joint undertaking by the Library of 
Congress and the University of North Caro- 
lina, it was announced today at the library. 
The project, launched in 1941 but suspended 
for most of the war years, has succeeded in 
microfilming and organizing the 
earlier legislative, judicial and executive 
records of the 48 states and their various ter- 
ritorial and colonial predecessors. 

The product, which involved over 60,000 
miles of travel in its acquisition, is on 1700 
microfilm, of approximately 100’ 
each in length. The film reproduces some 
2,500,000 pages, the equivalent of a series 
of more than 8300 books of 300 pages each. 
The film, if unrolled, would stretch over 30 
miles; yet it can be stored in less than 26 
cubic feet of space. 

An 800-page guide to the contents of the 
microfilm reels has also been published by the 
library and is available for purchase at $5.00 
a copy. Positive copies of any reel of the film 
may be obtained from the library's Photo- 
duplication Service at $15.00 per 100’ reel, 
or $22,400 for the entire collection. 


Entitled 4 Guide to the Microfilm Collec- 
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tion of Early State Records, this film record 
is described by Luther H. Evans, Librarian 
of Congress, as “a milestone in the demo- 
cratic process of making the materials, re- 
cording the workings of a democratic society, 
available to all who would learn how we 
came to be what we are as a people.” 


In July, the Library of Con- 
gress extended its interlibrary 
loan service on a trial basis to 
include positive copies of microfilm in those 
cases where the library possesses the nega- 
tive and where the original material is be- 
lieved not to be available on interlibrary loan 
from an institution in continental United 
States. The rules governing the library's 
loan of microfilms are the same as those for 
interlibrary loan in general, with the follow- 
ing conditions: 

a. Only positive microfilms will be lent, 
and only those positives of which the library 
possesses the negatives under conditions of ac- 
quisition which do not prevent such lending. 
(Where the library possesses the negative but 
no positive, the library will prepare a positive 
copy for loan if, in its opinion, circumstances 
warrant.) 

b. A requesting library will be required to 
include in the first application for a loan of 
microfilm a statement describing its equip- 
ment for the use of microfilm and the 
training and experience of its staff in the 
handling of film and the use of such equip- 
ment. 

c. The period of loan will ordinarily be one 
month from the date of shipment of the 
microfilm to the borrowing library. Loans 
for longer periods may be made in special 
cases. Material is subject to recall at any 
time in the discretion of the Library of Con- 
gress. 

d. The minimum unit of loan will be one 
reel. Users of very small quantities, such as 
a few feet of film, will be expected to purchase 
a copy of the film instead of borrowing it. 

e. Because of restrictions which apply to 
many items in the library’s microfilm collec- 
tion, reproductions of material lent from it 
may not be made without the written per- 
mission of the Library of Congress. 
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Review Articles 


By Alfred Hessel, 


material, 


A History of Libraries. 


translated, with supplementary 

by Reuben Peiss. Washington,, D.C., 

Scarecrow Press, [c1gs0]|. v,198p. $4.00. 

The establishment of Ralph R. Shaw's 
Scarecrow Press is perhaps more significant 
than its first imprint. If Mr. Shaw's only 
contribution to bibliothecal science had been 
the magnificent Bibliography of Agriculture, 
his fame would have been secure even without 
the useful and promising machines he has 
developed. Now he offers librarianship 
something we have sorely needed during the 
past years when rising costs of book produc- 
tion have forced many agencies, public and 
private, to curtail their publication programs 
and compelled university presses to forsake 


their original purpose of subsidizing scholar-: 


ship and, instead, to demand subsidies from 
scholars. Mr. Shaw proposes to publish 
scholarly works and other contributions to 
librarianship in relatively small editions with 
no subsidy. If he is successful, and it ap- 
pears as though he will be, this reviewer 
nominates him as the professor-in-charge to 
run a workshop for directors of university 
presses. This is a serious proposal. 

It is unfortunate that the work chosen to 
launch the Scarecrow Press was not a better 
one; and it seems to be rather a shame that 
Mr. Peiss did not elect to apply his obvious 
talents as a translator to Joris Vorstius’ ex- 
tremely useful Grundziige der Bibliotheks- 
geschichte, a book of about the same size 
which is a far better introduction to library 
history. Even so, however, Mr. Peiss has 
corrected to some extent the deficiencies of 
the original which were pointed out by Georg 
Leyh in his detailed review in the Deutsche 
Literaturzeitung, n.F.:3 21129-1134, June 12, 
1926. This review should be cited to begin- 
ning students of library history who may be 
referred to this book as collateral reading. 
Mr. Peiss has made a straight translation 
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of the first eight chapters of the original 
work; but since the ninth chapter was writ- 
ten before 1925, he has written “the great 
bulk of the text” of that chapter but at the 
same time used Hessel’s original material. 
He has corrected statements which were true 
about German libraries in 1925 but not after 
the collapse of 1945, and he has brought in 
accounts of many events of significance in the 
world of librarianship during the two decades 
subsequent to the publication of the original 
work. This chapter is a real contribution to 
the literature and serves to mollify somewhat 
one of the points on which Leyh criticised the 
book originally. 

Mr. Peiss has also added bibliographical 
footnotes and “expanded and rearranged” the 
original bibliography, thus meeting at least in 
part one more of Leyh’s objections to the 
original. Although Mr. Peiss feels that the 
bibliography should be “useful to the general 
reader,” it shows the marks of a somewhat 
haphazard selection (e.g., in the Festschriften 
analyzed). Moreover, there is serious doubt 
as to just how many American students will 
wish to read or even check the titles in 
French, German, Latin, Italian and Swedish 
which make up such a large proportion of the 
bibliography. A purely English-language bib- 
liography would seem to have been better for 
a manual of this sort, although reference 
(with contents notes or annotations) could 
be made to the more important foreign-lan- 
guage jubilee volumes and reference works. 
The illustrations in the original have been 
omitted. 

It is regrettable that the entire work, but 
especially the notes and bibliography, was 
not carefully proofread. 

Again, the best of luck to the Scarecrow 
Press in the fulfilment of its high objectives. 
May its lists wax long and tantalizing!— 
Lawrence 8S. Thompson, University of Ken- 
tucky Libraries. 
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Education for Librarianship. By J. Periam 
Danton. Unesco Publication 388. [Paris] 
Unesco, 1949, 97p. 45¢. 

The encouragement of a strong public li- 
brary development throughout the world as 
an implement to the adult education program 
ot Unesco was first expressed in the summer 
school for public librarians held in England in 
1948. The present pamphlet is one of a series 
of manuals suggested by the summer school 
and which will outline some of the funda- 
mental areas of library work. 

In his “Foreword,” Dr. Jaime Torres 
Bodet, director-general of Unesco, states: “At 
present it is unfortunately true that there are 
few countries in the world where the full 
possibilities of public library work are under- 
stood and there are many parts of the world 
where public library services can as yet be 
hardly said to exist.” The present manual by 
Danton should serve as an excellent guide to 
institutions and governments where library 
education is emerging as preparation for pro- 
fessionalized librarianship. 

The nine chapters which divide the manual 
illustrate the concrete approach which it 
makes to the problems attending the blue- 
printing and administration of a school of li- 


The Principles of Scientific Research. By 
Paul Freedman. Washington, Public Af- 
fairs Press, 1950, 222p. $3.25. 

Aimed primarily at the young man em- 
barking upon a career of scientific research, 
this is a fairly generalized treatment of the 
subject, ranging from a brief review of the 
history of research to advice to the young re- 
search worker on how to get along with his 
patrons and his seniors. 

Chapters I to III attempt to develop defi- 
nitions of “science” and of “scientific re- 
search” through an_ historical summary. 
Chapter IV covers the mental attributes 
requisite to research. Chapters V and VI 
cover the planning of research, giving the 
categories of research by type of results an- 
ticipated; the determination of probable 
sources of error; and the production and 
control of the desired conditions for research. 
Chapter VII treats of the organization of 
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brary science. These are: 1. Background: 
The Modern Library; Il. The Library School 
—Creation and Objectives; IIT. Curriculum 
and Methods of Instruction; IV. Faculty and 
Staff; V. Students—Recruiting and Selection; 
VI. Resources, Quarters and Facilities; VII. 
Administration, Finance, Records; VIII. 
Placement; 1X. Professional Education Out- 
side Library Schools. This final chapter in- 
cludes such vehicles as conferences, institutes, 
in-service training, and workshops. A selected 
bibliography is included. 

The booklet will be read with interest by 
all who are concerned with library education. 
It will be especially valuable, however, to the 
increasing number of foreign directors of li- 
brary schools and faculty who are visiting this 
country under the auspices of the United 
States Department of State and allied agen- 
cies toward the end of constructing or reor- 
ganizing library training facilities abroad. It 
may also serve as a useful point of departure 
for agencies such as the Board of Education 
for Librarianship of the American Library 
Association in drawing up standards of prac- 
tice and quality for schools in this country.— 
Kenneth R. Shaffer, School of Library Science, 
Simmons College. 


research teams, enumerating tour main types 
of organization. Chapter VIII emphasizes 
the value of discussion of research projects 
with fellow scientists, recommending the 
Socratic method. Chapters IX and X treat 
the determination of the degree of accuracy 
required and of the minimum number of ob- 
servations essential to achieve it. The final 
chapter treats sources of funds for research, 
the conditioning of research by sources of 
funds and the relationship of the young scien- 
tist to his patron and to his seniors. 

The author limits his field to research in 
the physical sciences and states that the book 
is meant to be read as a whole rather than 
for use as a reference tool. Thus no subject 
index is provided for fear that passages might 
thus be taken out of context and might pro- 
duce impressions quite different from those 
intended. 

Although published in the United States, 
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the book is based upon British conditions. 
It draws heavily on the author's personal 
experience and the examples are, therefore, 
examples of British conditions, some of which 
may be different from those in this country. 
The terminology will not always be familiar 
to the American reader. For example, the 
number of scientific staff in private industry 
research is given as an F.B.1. estimate, which 
refers, of course, to an estimate of the Fed- 
erated British Industries, not to the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. 


It is difficult to determine the most likely 
field of usefulness of this book, which falls 
between available treatments of how to per 
form research, how to organize for research 
and how to administer research. Perhaps it 
will be of most interest to an audience, as the 
author suggests, of “young people just enter- 
ing the field of research”; or, as Dr. J. W. 
T. Walsh in the foreword suggests, to busi- 
ness men who influence or control research 
programs.—Ralph R. Shaw, U. 8. Department 
of Agriculture Library. 


Books for the Army 


Books for the Army. By John Jamieson. 
New York, Columbia University Press, 
1950, xiv, 334p. $4.50. 

This is the best and most complete history 
of the Army Library Service in World War 
II which has yet appeared, and it is likely to 
be the definitive one. Jamieson, on the staff 
of the headquarters unit of the service, has 
had a foundation grant to prepare this vol- 
ume, and he has apparently used all available 
sources of information. The result is a read- 
able history of the Army Library Service 
between 1941 and 1946, which names names 
and dispenses an even-handed justice in point- 
ing out failures as well as achievements. All 
in all, it is a creditable piece of work and 
one which is valuable to the profession as it 
should be also to the Army in guiding the fu- 
ture development of its library program in 
peace or in war. 

Perhaps the most remarkable thing about 
the Army Library Service in the last war 
was that it existed at all, operated as large a 
program as it did (1200 librarians, 
$21,000,000 and 225,000,000 books), and per- 
formed its job as well as it did under the 
circumstances. Wartime demands on the 
service were always greater than could be 
satisfied, often completely unpredictable, usu- 
ally world-wide in scope, and not seldom 
yielded only to approaches far different from 
traditional library practice. Add to this the 
simple fact that the provision of books and 
libraries was inevitably a very small part of 
the war effort. 

But the simple fact remains that many men 
had access to very few or no books for many 
months, and that for most men “. . . the fail- 


ures of the library service overseas over- 
shadowed the successes.” (p. 11). In part 
this was due to mistakes in the over-all or- 
ganization of the Army Library Service and 
in part to the slowness with which the people 
in that service solved the problems they faced. 
The major successes in this latter direction 
were two: the magazine kits and Armed 
Services Editions distributed directly to all 
units overseas by mail, and the packaging and 
processing of hard-covered books into selt- 
contained units before delivery to the indi- 
vidual installation. Neither of these were 
worked out early in the war or carried as far 
as they might have been, but they solved the 
worst problems. 

Jamieson discusses these various develop- 
ments in a roughly chronological order and in 
sufficient detail to give the background of each 
development. He displays a nice style of writ- 
ing and exhibits skill in presenting the com- 
plicated organizational picture of the Army 
clearly. He exercises restraint in discussing 
such imponderables as whether soldiers’ read- 
ing tastes were altered by wartime library 
service, and he views the record of achievement 
with a reasonably objective attitude (for ex- 
ample, in recognizing that some of the heavy 
use of Army libraries was due to the absence 
of other recreational facilities). There are a 
few blemishes, such as direct quotations from 
unnamed sources, uncritical acceptance of 
testimony and some typographical errors; 
but, so far as this reviewer is able to judge, 
the facts given are correct. 

This is a good summary and review of the 
operations of the Army Library Service. As 
a technical report it could serve any country 
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(and indeed the German Army Library Serv- 
ice was similar in many ways to our own). 
As an historical review it does not treat of 
the solutions which might have been used. But 


Abriss der lateinischen Palaeographie. By 
Hans Foerster. Bern, Paul Haupt, 1949, 
212p. Swiss Frank. $20.00. 

Mainzer Probedrucke. Ein Beitrag zur 
Gutenberg-Forschung. By Carl Wehmer. 
Munich, Leibnis-Verlag, 1948, 60p., 12 
illus. $6.00. 

Gutenberg und der Weq des Abendlandes. 
By Konrad F. Bauer. Frankfurt A. M., 
Verlag der Goldene Brunnen, 1949, 18p. 

Typographic Heritage. Selected Essays by 
Lawrence C. Wroth. New York, The 
Typophiles, 1949, 162p. (Typophile Chap- 
book XX.) 

The books selected here for review are 
each, in a different way, of interest to the 
scholarly librarian who likes to keep  in- 
formed of progress in the history of printing 
and bookmaking. 

The circle of men and women among li- 
brarians interested in the development of 
handwriting and the deciphering of medieval 
texts is not a large one, but it exists. Its 
members will be glad to learn of the ap- 
pearance of Professor Hans Foerster’s man- 
ual of paleography. In several regards this 
is a modest work. There are no plates or 
text illustrations; they were left out with 
the deliberate intention of keeping the price 


.down. Also, the author is modest in his own 


approach to the many debatable questions in 
the field of Latin paleography. On each of 
these questions he takes great pains to ac- 
quaint the reader with every published opin- 
ion by every authority of rank and caliber. 
It cannot be said that this method promotes 
easy reading, and recognition of the bold out- 
lines of evolution is not greatly facilitated 
thereby. But the presentation is a conscien- 
tious and fair one which leads the reader into 
the very midst of the stream of discussion 
and analysis. The English and American lit- 
erature, it should be added, is not as familiar 
to the author as the continental European 
one. The significant study of Felix Reich- 
mann on the book in ancient Rome and the 
studies of Stanley Morison and of H. S. 
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as far as it goes, Books for the Army 


does well a job that needed to be done.— 


Herbert Goldhor, University of Illinois Li- 
brary School. 


Steinberg on the late medieval writing master 
are not mentioned. 

The strength of Hans Foerster’s Abriss 
der lateinischen Pataeographie \ies in the 
presentation of reasonably up-to-date knowl- 
edge in skillful condensation. The history of 
paleography as a discipline, the contribution 
of the important masters of the field and 
their publications, the various materials and 
forms of the written record, notes on the 
scribe, on the medieval book trade and on li- 
braries, together with the detailed analysis of 
the evolution of the Roman alphabet in its 
various forms, make this a worthwhile book 
to own and to study. 

Dr. Carl Wehmer's Mainzer Probedrucke 
contains sensational revelations to everyone 
who has followed serious research on the ori- 
gin of European printing with movable type. 
Wehmer's study is based on the careful 
scrutiny of a small group of loose leaves, 
rescued from an unknown early binding, in 
the Jagellonian University Library in Cra- 
cow, previously described inaccurately as 
“Donatus Fragments.” Actually, the leaves 
turn out to be simultaneous trial impressions 
of three different publications, one indeed a 
Donatus, the other one a trial proof of the 
so-called Astronomical Calendar for 1448 
and the third a trial proof for a hitherto not 
recorded 40-line Bible project, all in the type, 
more or less, of the 36-line Bible. They are 
excellent, clean impressions, pulled on the 
loose pages of an old account book of a 
Mainz cloth merchant of the latter four- 
teenth century. Careful study of the type 
shows beyond doubt that the three projects 
for which these proofs were made were 
initiated after the securely dated “Tuerken- 
bulle” of 1456. The seemingly unsurmounta- 
ble difficulty which this discovery presents is 
the fact that the so-called Astronomical Cal- 
endar for 1448 (CW 1285) has been con- 
sidered by its discoverer, Professor Zedler, 
and by every subsequent authority, as se- 
curely dated—on astronomical evidence—for 
the year 1448. Therefore, it has been al- 
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ways concluded it must have been produced 
sometime toward the end of 1447. On this 
date and the state of the type used in this 
calendar, has been erected a whole elaborate 
chronological pyramid of early Mainz im- 
pressions. Forced by the new evidence of his 
discovery, Carl Wehmer is able to demolish 
this structure with one bold stroke: The 1448 
calendar, he is able to show, was neither 
astronomical nor yet really a calendar. It 
was astrological in nature and intent, nothing 
more than a rather crudely calculated table 
of the planets in relationship to the phases 
of the moon. Therefore the calendar is in no 
way tied to the year 1448 which it happens 
to fit astronomically. It is difficult to see 
where Wehmer could be wrong in his essen- 
tial argumentation. There is, of course, no 
room here for the detailed discussion of his 
excellent structure of reasoning. 

His conclusions are startling but really 
quite simple: The Cracow trial proofs were 
made between 1457 and 1459 in Mainz by 
the anonymous printer of the Turk's Calen- 
dar, who was then planning a reprint of the 
42-line Bible. He is probably identical with 
the man who moved to Bamberg and pro- 
duced there the 36-line Bible. He was 
neither Gutenberg, nor Fust or Schoeffer. 
Editorially and artistically, his work is 
mainly popular and imitative in character, in 
striking contrast to the originality and the 
spiritual quality of Gutenberg’s work. 

It is difficult to see how, in the never-end- 
ing stream of Gutenberg studies, a really 
fresh evaluation of his contribution might be 
possible. Yet, this is precisely what Dr. 
Konrad F. Bauer, literary consultant of the 
Bauer Type Foundry and instructor of 
graphic arts in the new French-sponsored 
University of Mainz, has achieved. His 
Gutenberg und der Weg des Abendlandes 
cuts loose from every romantic and _ senti- 
mentally exaggerated evaluation of the print- 
ing press, which after all has done as much 
harm as good. Dr. Bauer sees-a new im- 
portance of Gutenberg’s invention as the 
starting point of mbdern industrial pro- 
duction. With the casting mould and the 
printing press, Gutenberg created two mass 
production processes dependent upon each 
other. He was the first to use the far-reaching 
discovery that “it was economically worthwhile 
to employ the most costly and delicate proc- 
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esses in the creation of an original model if 
the end product therefrom could rapidly be 
produced by machine.” It was also in the 
printing industry that for the first time in the 
history of manufacture the need for indus- 
trial standardization was felt. Eighteenth- 
century printing saw decisive contributions in 
this direction at least a century earlier than 
any other branch of production. ‘Thus it can 
be said that mechanization, division Of labor 
and standardization were first developed in 
the printing industry. 

The invention of printing is also the first 
topic dealt with in Lawrence C. Wroth’s 
Typographic Heritage, the reprint of his 
opening address, “The Fifteenth Century 
Book,” at the Pierpont Morgan Library Ex- 
hibition of the anniversary year 1940. This 
volume, the twentieth in the Typophiles’ 
series of chapbooks, handsomely printed by 
the Anthoensen Press, is a collection of vari- 
ous essays by the scholarly librarian of the 
John Carter Brown Library in Providence, 
R.l. Their assembly from different places 
in one volume brings together scattered con- 
tributions not easily located, and it lends con- 
tinuity and new meaning to each unit. “The 
British Influence Upon American Printing,” 
for instance, was originally an address made 
on occasion of the presentation of the gold 
medal of the American Institute of Graphic 
Arts to Stanley Morison in June 1946. It 
reviews the English forces that have made 
themselves felt from the very beginning of 
printing in English speaking North America 
down to the times of Stanley Morison and ot 
ourselves, his contemporaries. The third 
article, “Corpus Typographicum,” owes its 
origin to the preiminary spade work neces- 
sary for the writing of a chapter on the early 
printing press in Mr. Wroth’s well-known 
Colonial Printer. He found it desirable to 
examine the entire series of seventeenth and 
eighteenth-century printing manuals, which 
he discovered, “comprises a single body of 
typographic lore, unified by the rules of prac- 
tice contained in the first of them, Moxon’s 
Mechanick Exercises.” 

“Benjamin Franklin: The Printer at 
Work” was one of the papers delivered in the 
course of the “Meet Dr. Franklin” Confer- 
ence conducted by the Franklin Institute of 
Philadelphia in a series of meetings of the year 
1939-40. It is valuable in its concentration 
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upon its theme, tocusing close attention to all 
the various and contributions of 
Franklin's many-sided genius to the one great 
complex ot activities which we today call the 
graphic arts industry. 

The last “The First Work with 
American Type,” a logical sequence to the 
previous articles dealing with earlier aspects 
ot printing, was originally published in 1924 


activities 


article 


as Mr. Wroth’s contribution to “Biblio- 
graphic Essays. A Tribute to Wilberforce 
Eames.” The entire volume of Mr. Wroth’s 
essays, followed by an appreciative note by 
Paul A. Bennett, the guiding spirit of the 
Typophiles, is in itself a becoming tribute 
to one of America’s greatest scholarly li- 
brarians.—Hellmut Lehmann-Haupt, Neu 
School for Social Research. 


New List of State Author Headings 


Author Headings for the Official Publica- 
tions of the State of Washington. By 

Lucile Tucker. Seattle, University 
ot Washington Press, 1950, 75p. $1.50. 

This list was begun in 1939 by a commit- 
tee appointed by M. Ruth MacDonald, then 
chairman of regional groups for the Pacific 
Northwest, A.L.A. Division of Cataloging 
and Classification. It was found difficult to 
uniformity with the work being 
done in different places without constant con- 
sultation, and after a number of changes in 
the committee members, Miss Tucker took 
over the task of compilation. 

The list include official en- 
tries trom the organization of the Territory 
ot Washington in 1853 to the year 1947. The 
official names, given in straight form as listed 
in the laws, are used as entries. Information 
given under each entry (when available) con- 
sists of three parts: date of establishment 
and history, function and bibliographic ref- 
erences. Omitted are the many and varied 
committees of both houses of the legislature, 


Lena 


maintain 


attempts to 


schools, colleges and departments of the in- 


stitutions ot higher education. Under the 
headings Armory Comm™issions; BANKS; 
and Taxation, the history of the various 
changes in these agencies is given for the 
convenience of the user. 

The entries are arranged alphabetically, 
letter by letter, in three alphabets: Washing- 
ton (Ter.), Washington (State), and entries 
not preceded by Washington (State). En- 
tries for institutions are interfiled with the 
official entries in their alphabetical places. 

The usefulness of the Tucker list is readily 
seen when its entries are compared with 
those given in the Library of Congress Cata- 
log of Books Represented by L. C. Printed 
Cards, Ann Arbor, 1942-46, and supplements, 
for the period covered. Under Washington 
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(Ter.), Tucker lists 65 entries and 19 “see” 
references, while L.C. lists 16 main entries, 
ot which 11 are given in Tucker, and eight 
“see” references not included in Tucker. 
For Washington (State), Tucker gives 447 
main entries and 541 “see” references, while 
L.C. lists 212 main entries, of which 140 are 
given in Tucker, and 203 “see” references, 
of which 97 are given in Tucker (L.C. uses 
inverted form for 43 of these). Five en- 
tries given as “See” references in Tucker are 
used as main entries in L.C. Under entries 
not preceded by Vashington (State), Tucker 
lists 16 main entries (all beginning with the 
word Washington) and three “see” reter- 
ences. Similar entries are found in the L.C. 
list, but since it is difficult to determine that 
these entries are for official publications, they 
have not been compared. This comparison 
gives an indication of the relative amount of 
aid that is available to documents catalogers 
and reference librarians working with Wash- 
ington state documents from these two 
sources of information. 

Although most of the rules, compiled by 
the Special Committee on State Author 
Headings of the A.L.A.’s Division of Cata- 
loging and Classification as a guide for com- 
pilers of state-author headings lists (cf. 
Markley, A. E.: Author Headings for the 
Official Publications of the State of Ala- 
bama, Chicago, 1948, p. 122-123) have been 
followed, there have been some changes in 
this list. Although rule four states that the 
history of an agency should appear only 
under the latest name of the agency, and 
references should be made from earlier names 
to the latest name, Miss Tucker has pre- 
ferred to give the authority for the individ- 
ual entry and a statement of the date and 
agency it supersedes and of that superseding 
it (cf. “Washington (State). State board of 
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tax commissioners,” and its successors). 
Even here she has not been entirely consist- 
ent (see BANKs, where she comes close to 
following the rule). “See also” references 
have been ignored almost completely. Their 
inclusion would have been a most helpful 
addition particularly for the documents 
cataloger. Eleven of the “suggested meth- 
ods of procedure” which specify that main 
entries should be in capital letters and cross 
references in lower case, have not been fol- 
Although the typography is clear, it 
would be much easier to consult had this 
suggestion been carried out. Unlike the 
Markley and Foote lists which were plano- 
graphed, this list has been printed and the 
inking is evenly distributed, making for easy 
reading. 

Several “see” references have turned out 
to be “blind” references (cf. BANKING Div1- 
sion, see Dept. or Finance, BupGeT AND 
Division or BAankinc). This 
subheading, Division oF BANKING, is not 
Dept. or Finance, Bupcet 
The reference Cuttp 


lowed. 


listed under 
AND BUSINESS. 


Division, see Dert. or Pustic Wet- 
PARE. Division oF Pustic WELFARE, is mis- 
leading. Actually this reference may be 
found under the heading Dept. or Pustic 
WELFARE (1935-1937). Diviston or CHILD 
WELFARE. 

Although the committee’s rule eight 
specifies that “refer froms” be omitted, this 
reviewer believes that the usefulness of the 
list would be considerably expanded had these 
“refer froms” been included under the ap- 
propriate headings. To be sure, it would 
have increased the bulk and price of the list 
but would also have saved users considerable 
time. 

The above discrepancies have been pointed 
out simply as a guide to the user of the list 
and are not intended to minimize its im- 
portance or to detract from its value as an 
authoritative reference tool. It reflects long 
and arduous research and will be of in- 
estimable value for the documents cataloger 
and reference librarian working with docu- 
ments of Washington State.—Richard O. 
Pautzsch, Brooklyn Public Library. 
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HERTZBERG 


LIBRARY BOOKBINDERS 


THREE QUARTERS OF A CENTURY EXPERIENCE 
IN SERVING COLLEGE AND RESEARCH LIBRARIES 


REBINDING BOOKS and 
BINDING PERIODICALS 


© Careful collation and reporting of incom- 


@ Expert handling of special work—hinging plates, restoration of old 
leather bindings, portfolios, etc. 


Prompt Sowice 


FULL INFORMATION WILL GLADLY BE SUPPLIED ON YOUR REQUEST 


@ Sewing adaptable to the kind and condi- 
tion of the paper 


CRAFTSMEN 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
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SAFEGUARD LIBRARY 
INTERESTS 


The international situation is certain to 
absorb a large measure of production and 
manpower for defense over a period of years 
and will inevitably curtail library develop- 
ments. The role of college libraries in civil- 
ian defense and government financed proj- 
ects will be largely dictated by top college 
administrators, but all A.C.R.L. members 
should be considering steps which the Asso- 
ciation should take to safeguard library in- 
terests. Flexible standards should be pre- 
pared to resist ill-considered slashes in book 
budgets and salaries. A.C.R.L. should study 
and publicize conditions under which irte- 
placeable collections should, and should not, 
be dispersed for protection against enemy 
action. Other fields for consideration are 
stockpiling for postwar distribution to devas- 
tated libraries, and ensuring that govern- 
ment instructional and research programs 
provide funds for books. 

Members should carefully consider other 
possible fields for A-C.R.L. action and for- 
ward suggestions to: 


A.L.A, Headquarters 
50 E. Huron St. Chicago 11, IL. 
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The HECKMAN BINDERY, Inc. 


NORTH MANCHESTER, INDIANA 


NEW AID 


TO RESEARCH... 
Contoura * 


PHOTO-COPIER 


NEW INVENTION—People engaged in re- 
search have long needed an inexpensive, port- 
able photocopier which could be operated by 
an individual. Such a device is the “Contoura,” 
invented by Frederic G. Ludwig, head of the 
Photographic Department of the Yale Univer- 
sity Library. 


COPY ANYTHING, ANYWHERE—The "Con- 
toura” authenticates your findings, will copy 
anything written, printed or drawn in any 
color of ink, pencil or crayon. Book pages pre- 
sent no problem—a pneumatic cushion con- 
forms the photographic paper to the contour 
of even tightly bound volumes. It's so light 
(approx. 4 Ibs.) and compact, the “Contoura” 
can be carried in a briefcase! 


SAVE TIME AND MONEY—The “Contoura” 
saves you time, work and exp eliminates 
the need for costly photostats and hours of 
longhand copying. A copy of an average 
book page costs only 3¢. 
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F. G. LUDWIG ASSOCIATES 


#3 Pease Rd., Woodbridge, Conn. 
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THE OPDYKE LEXICON 
of word selection 


by John Baker Opdyke 


SUPERLATIVE desk and reference book for speakers, writers, executives, sec- 
retaries, it has illustrative examples in full text and complete index. It 
gives the origin, history and evolution of 12,000 English words, which are 
habitually misused. A model for vocabulary building, the book suggests alterna- 

tives to help the reader get all there is out of a word and its near-synonyms. 
November 20, $5.00 


STANDARD DICTIONARY OF 
FOLKLORE MYTHOLOGY and LEGEND 
edited by Maria Leach 
Ven II (J-Z) completes this dictionary which has been 13 years 


im the making. More contributors have been added and the new 
articles include such subjects as: jazz; music and dance; folklore of 


Jesus; liars and lying tales; lullabies; phallism and phallic dances; Penn- ' _— 
sylvania Dutch folklore; riddles; Semitic folklore; Slavic folklore and ond 7.50 $18.60 
mythology; tongue twisters. About 8,000 entries. November 15 (Cirevler evellebdie for ) 


THE DIPLOMATIC YEARBOOK 
by the editors of United Nations World Magazine 


BSOLUTELY essential for all reference 
libraries, government offices, news 


writers, export offices and anyone con- 
cerned with the diplomatic corps. Gives Now Ready 
names, addresses, offices, telephone num- 

bers and other specialized data for all ty 83 
Ff world diplomats; an index of 10,000 it covers more than 300 
ee names; plus a section on Diplomacy in fields; illustrated with 46 of 

7 ¢ Action by 10 international authorities. the year’s best human in- 
4 — 800 pages. A United Nations World terest pictures. $6.00 
October, $20.00 

Newsweek’s 

> HISTORY 


OF OUR TIMES 
Volume I 


by Alice Morton Ball Covering Events of 1949 
REFERENCE book for those who k with Editors 
the English language. It by the of 
ments all dictionaries, listing over 25,000 Eng- Newsweek 
lish words alphabetically, showing whether a 


hyphenated or not; also a clarified set of rules 
for hyphenating and compounding, and a list 


BOOKSHELF BOOK 
of two-word phrases explaining rules or usage. : 
256 pages. October 25, $4.00 


Bi. FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., 153 E. 24th ST., New York 10, N. Y. 


Zz , New reference books from FUNK & WAGNALLS . | 
7 
\ 
Volume II now ready 
FUNK & WAGNALLS 
4 
THE COMPOUNDING AND HYPHEN- 
ATION OF ENGLISH WORDS 


VIRGINIA METAL PRODUCTS 


The design and the metal requirements of the book- 
stacks in the United States Supreme Court Library 
were of a very special nature. VMP’s vast experience 
in the bookstack field enabled them to furnish a 
finished installation suitable for the monumental 
beauty of this building. 

Whether the installation is of this special nature 
or whether it is a highly technical matter, such as 
the structural use of VMP’s bookstacks, the ad- 
visability of a book conveyor, the selection of suit- 
able partitions for offices, seminars and reading 
rooms, or a matter of selecting and positioning a few 
sections of shelves—VMP’s Library advisory service 
is freely available to Architects and Librarians 
without obligation. 


Write for FREE Library Products Catalogue today 


VIRGINIA METAL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


BOOKSTACK DIVISION: ORANGE, VIRGINIA 
BOOKSTACKS + ACCESSORIES + BOOK CONVEYORS + STUDY CARRELS + MOBILWALLS + MOBILRAILS + METAL DOORS 


| 
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YOU CAN DEPEND ON 


STECHERT-HAFNER 


for prompt, efficient attention 
to all orders 
large or small 
Books or Periodicals 
foreign or domestic 


new or second-hand 


STECHERT-HAFNER,. INC. 


Founded in New York 1872 
31 East Tenth Street New York 3. N.Y. 


BRANCHES: 
Paris - London - Stuttgart (West. Zones) - Leipzig (East. Zone) 
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